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FRIEDHELM’S STORY. 


“And behold, though the way was light and the sun did shine, yet my 
heart was ill at ease, for a sinister blot did now and again fleck the sun, 
. and a muttered sound perturbed the air. And he repeated oft, ‘One hath 
told me—thus—or thus.’” 


>. LINDERS, our old acquaintance, was now our fast friend. 


Many changes had taken place in the personnel of our fellow- 
workmen in the Kapelle, but Eugen, Karl, and I remained stationary, 
in the same places and holding the same rank as on the day we had 
first met. He, Karl, had been from the first more congenial to me 
than any other of my fellows (Eugen excepted, of course). Why, I 
could never exactly tell. There was about him a contagious cheerful- 
ness, good humour, and honesty. He was a sinner, but no rascal: a 
wild fellow—Taugenichts—wilder Gesell, as our phraseology had it, 
but the furthest thing possible from a knave. 

Since his visits to us and his earnest efforts to curry favour with 
Sigmund by means of nondescript wool beasts, domestic or of prey, he 
had grown much nearer to us. He was the only intimate we had— 
the only person who came in and out of our quarters at any time; the 
only man who sat and smoked with us in an evening. At the time 
when Karl put in his first appearance in these pages he was a young 
man not only not particular, but utterly reckless as to the society he 
frequented. Any one, he was wont to say, was good enough to talk 
with, or to listen while talked to. Karl’s conversation could not be 
called either affected or pedantic: his taste was catholic, and com- 
prised within wide bounds; he considered all subjects that were 
amusing appropriate matter of discussion, and to him most subjects 
were—or were susceptible of being made—amusing. 
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Latterly, however, it would seem that a process of growth had been 
going on in him. Three years had worked a difference. In some 
respects he was, thank heaven! still the old Karl—the old careless, 
reckless, aimless fellow; but in others he was metamorphosed. 

Karl Linders, a handsome fellow himself and a slave to beauty, as 
he was careful to inform us—susceptible in the highest degree to veu/ 
loveliness—so he often told us—and in love on an average, desperately 
and for ever, once a week, had at last fallen really and actually in 
love. 

For a long time we did not guess it—or rather, accepting his 
being in love as a chronic state of his being—one of the “inseparable 
accidents,” which may almost be called qualities, we wondered what 
lay at the bottom of his sudden intense sobriety of demeanour and 
propriety of conduct, and looked for some cause deeper than love, 
which did not usually have that effect upon him: we thought it might 
be debt. We studied the behaviour itself: we remarked that for up- 
wards of ten days he had never lauded the charms of any young 
woman connected with the choral or terpsichorean staff of the opera, 
and wondered. 

We saw that he had had his hair very much cut, and we told him 
frankly that we did not think it improved him. To our great 
surprise he told us that we knew nothing about it, and requested us 
to mind our own business, adding testily, after a pause, that he did 
not see why on earth a set of men like us should make ourselves con- 
spicuous by the fashion of our hair, as if we were Absaloms or Samsons. 

“Samson had a Delilah, mein Lieber,” said I, eyeing him. “She 
shore his locks for him. ‘Tell us frankly who has acted the part by 

ou.” 
“Bah! Can a fellow have no sense in his own head, to find such 
things out? Go and do likewise, and I can tell you you'll be 
improved.” 

But we agreed when he was gone that the loose locks, drooping 
over the laughing glance, suited him better than that neatly cropped 
propriety. 

Days passed, and Karl was still not his own self. It became 
matter of public remark that his easy, short jacket, a mongrel kind of 
garment to which he was deeply attached, was discarded, not merely 
for grand occasions, but even upon the ordinary Saturday night 
concert, yea, even for walking out at mid-day, and a superior frock- 
coat substituted for it—a frock-coat in which, we told him, he looked 
quite noble. At which he pished and pshawed, but surreptitiously 
adjusted his collar before the looking-glass which the propriety and 
satisfactoriness of our behaviour had induced Frau Schmidt to add to 
our responsibilities, pulled his cuffs down, and remarked, en passant, 
that “ the ’cello was a horribly ungraceful instrument.” 
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“Not as you use it,” said we both politely, and allowed him to lead 
the way to the concert-room. 

A few evenings later he strolled into our room, lit a cigar, and 
sighed deeply. 

“ What ails thee, then, Karl ?” I asked. 

“T’ve something on my mind,” he replied uneasily. 

“That we know,” put in Eugen; “and a pretty big lump it must 
be, too. Out with it, man! Has she accepted the bottle-nosed oboist 
after all ?” 

“He.” 

“Have you got into debt? How much? I dare say we can 
manage it between us.” 

“No—oh no! Im five thalers to the good.” 

Our countenances grew more serious. Not debt? Then what was 
it, what could it be? 

“T hope nothing has happened to Gretchen,” suggested Eugen, for 
Gretchen, his sister, was the one permanently strong love of Karl’s 
heart. 

“Oh no! The girl is very well, and getting on in her classes.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“T’m—engaged—to be married.” 

I grieve to say that Eugen and I, after staring at him for some 
few minutes, until we had taken in the announcement, both burst 
into the most immoderate laughter—till the tears ran down our 
cheeks, and our sides ached. 

Karl sat quite still, unresponsive, puffing away at his cigar; and 
when we had finished, or rather were becoming a little more moderate 
in the expression of our amusement, he knocked the ash away from 
the weed, and remarked : 

“That’s blind jealousy. You both know that there isn’t a 
Midchen in the place who would look at you, so you try to laugh at 
people who are better off than yourselves.” 

This was so stinging (from the tone, more than the words), as 
coming from the most sweet-tempered fellow I ever knew, that we 
stopped—Eugen apologised, and we asked who the lady was. 

“T shouldn’t suppose you cared to know,” said he, rather sulkily. 
“ And it’s all very fine to laugh, but let me see the man who even 
smiles at her—he shall learn who I am.” 

We assured him, with the strongest expressions that we could call 
to our aid, that it was the very idea of his being engaged that made 
us laugh—not any disrespect, and begged his pardon again. By 
degrees he relented. We still ur gently demanded the name of the 
lady. 

“Als Verlobte empfehlen sich Karl Linders and—who else?” asked 


Eugen. 
B 2 
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“ Als Verlobte envpfehlen sich * Karl Linders and Clara Steinmann,” 
said Karl, with much dignity. 

“Clara Steinmann,” we repeated in tones of respectful gravity, “I 
never heard of her.” 

“No, she keeps herself rather reserved and select,’ said Karl 
impressively. “She lives with her aunt in the Alleestrasse, at 
number thirty-nine.” 

“ Number thirty-nine!” we both ejaculated. 

“Exactly so! What have you to say against it ?” demanded Herr 
Linders, glaring round upon us with an awful majesty. 

“ Nothing—oh, less than nothing. But I know now where you 
mean. It is a boarding-house, nicht wahr ?” 

He nodded sedately. 

“T have seen the young lady,” said I, carefully observing all due 
respect. “Eugen, you must have seen her too. Miss Wedderburn 
used to come with her to the Instrumental concerts before she began 
to sing.” 

“Right!” said Karl graciously. “She did. Clara liked Miss 
Wedderburn very much.” 

“Indeed !” said we respectfully, and fully recognising that this was 
quite a different affair from any of the previous flirtations with 
chorus-singers and ballet-girls which had taken up so much of his 
attention. 

“T don’t know her,” said I, “I have not that pleasure, but I am 
sure you are to be congratulated, old fellow—so I do congratulate you 
very heartily.” 

“Thank you,” said he. 

“T can’t congratulate you, Karl, as I don’t know the lady,” said 
Eugen; “but I do congratulate her,” laying his hand upon Karl's 
shoulder; “I hope she knows the kind of man she has won, and is 
worthy of him.” 

A smile, of the Miss Squeers description—“ Tilda, I pities your 
ignorance and despises you””—crossed Karl’s lips as he said : 

“Thank you. No one else knows. It only took place—decidedly, 
you know—to-night. I said I should tell two friends of mine—she said 
she had no objection. I should not have liked to keep it from you 
two. I wish,” said Karl, whose eyes had been roving in a seeking 
manner round the room, and who now brought his words out with a 
run— I wish Sigmund had been here too. I wish she could have 
seen him. She loves children: she has been very good to Gretchen.” 

Eugen’s hand dropped from our friend’s shoulder. He walked to 


* The German custom on an engagement taking place is to announce it 
with the above words, signifying “ M. and N. announce [or recommend] 
themselves as betrothed.” This appears in the newspaper—as a marriage 
with us, 
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the window without speaking, and looked out into the darkness—as 
he was then in more senses than one often wont to do—nor did he 
break the silence nor look at us again until some time after Karl and 
I had resumed the conversation. 

So did the quaint fellow announce his engagement to us. - It was 
quite a romantic little history, for it turned out that he had loved the 
girl for full two years, but for a long time had not been able even to 
make her acquaintance, and when that was accomplished had hardly 
dared to speak of his love for her; for though she was sprung from 
much the same class as himself, she was in much better circumstances, 
and accustomed to a life of ease and plenty, even if she were little 
better in reality than a kind of working housekeeper. A second suitor 
for her hand had, however, roused Karl into boldness and activity: he 
declared himself, and was accepted. Despite the opposition of Frau 
Stemmann, who thought the match in every way beneath her niece 
(why, I never could tell), the lovers managed to carry their purpose 
so far as the betrothal or Verlobung went: marriage was a question 
strictly of the future. It was during the last weeks of suspense and 
uncertainty that Karl had been unable to carry things off in quite his 
usual light-hearted manner: it was after finally conquering that he 
came to make us partakers in his satisfaction. 

In time we had the honour of an introduction to Friiulein Stein- 
mann, and our amazement and amusement were equally great. Karl 
was a tall, handsome, well-knit fellow, with an exceptionally graceful 
figure, and what I call a typical German face (typical, I mean, in one 
line of development)—open, frank, handsome, with the broad traits, 
smiling lips, clear and direct guileless eyes, waving hair, and aptitude 
for geniality which are the chief characteristics of that type—not the 
highest, perhaps, but a good one, nevertheless—honest, loyal, brave 
—a kind which makes good fathers and good soldiers—how many a 
hundred are mourned since 1870-71 ! 

He had fallen in love with a little stout dumpy Madchen, honest 
and open as himself, but stupid in all outside domestic matters. She 
was evidently desperately in love with him, and could understand a 
good waltz or a sentimental song, so that his musical talents were not 
altogether thrown away. I liked her better after a time. There was 
something touching in the way in which she said to me once: 

“He might have done so much better. Iam such an ugly, stupid 
thing, but when he said did I love him or could I love him, or 
something like that, wm Gotteswillen, Herr Helfen, what could I say ?” 

“T am sure you did the best possible thing both for him and for 
you,” I was able to say, with emphasis and conviction. 

Karl had now become a completely reformed and domesticated member 
of society: now he wore the frock-coat several times a week, and confided 
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to me that he thought he must have a new one soon. Now too did other 
strange results appear of his engagement to Fraulein Clara (he got 
sentimental and called her Clarechen sometimes). He had now the 
entrée of Frau Steinmann’s house, and there met feminine society 
several degrees above that to which he had been accustomed. He was 
obliged to wear a permanently polite and polished manner (which, let 
me hasten to say, was not the least trouble tohim). No chaffing these 
young ladies—no offering to take them to places of amusement of any 
but the very sternest and severest respectability. 

He took Fraulein Clara out for walks. They jogged along arm-in- 
arm, Karl radiant, Clara no less so, and sometimes they were ac- 
companied by another inmate of Frau Steinmann’s house—a contrast 
to them both. She lived en famille with her hostess, not having an 
income large enough to admit of indulging in quite separate quarters, 
and her name was Anna Sartorius. 

It was very shortly after his engagement that Karl began to talk to 
me about Anna Sartorius. She was a clever young woman, it seemed 
—or, as he called her, a gescheidtes Madchen. She could talk most 
wonderfully. She had travelled—she had been in England and 
France, and seen the world, said Karl. They all passed very delight- 
ful evenings together sometimes, diversified with music and song and 
the racy jest—at which times Frau Steinmann became quite another 
person, and he, Karl, felt himself in heaven. 

The substance of all this was told me by him one day at a Prole, 
where Eugen had been conspicuous by his absence. Perhaps the 
circumstance reminded Karl of some previous conversation, for he 
said : 

“She must have seen Courvoisier before somewhere. She asks a 
good many questions about him, and when I said I knew him she 
laughed.” 

“Look here, Karl! don’t go talking to outsiders about Eugen—or 
any of us. His affairs are no business of Fraulein Sartorius, or any 
other busybody.” 

“ T talk about him! What do you mean? Upon my word I don’t 
know how the conversation took that turn; but I am sure she knows 
something about him. She said ‘Eugen Courvoisier indeed!’ and 
laughed in a very peculiar way.” 

“She is a fool. So are you if you let her talk to you about him.” 

“She is no fool, and I want to talk to no one but my own 
Madchen,” said he easily ; “but when a woman is talking one can’t 
stop one’s ears.” 

Time passed. The concert with the Choral Symphony followed. 
Karl had had the happiness of presenting tickets to Fraulein Clara 
and her aunt, and of seeing them, in company with Miss Sar- 
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torius, enjoying looking at the dresses, and saying how loud the 
music was. His visits to Frau Steinmann continued. 

“ Friedel,” he remarked abruptly one day to me as we paced down 
the Casernenstrasse, “ I wonder who Courvoisier is!” 

“You have managed to exist very comfortably for three or four 
years without knowing.” 

“ There is something behind all his secrecy about himself.” 

“ Fraulein Sartorius says so, I suppose,” I remarked drily. 

“ N—no; she never said so; but I think she knows it is so.” 

“ And what if it be so ?” 

“Qh, nothing! But I wonder what can have driven him here ?” 

“ Driven him here? His own choice, of course.” 

Karl laughed. 

“ Nee, nee, Friedel, not quite.” 

“TJ should advise you to let him and his affairs alone, unless you 
want a row with him. I could no more think of asking him than of 
cutting off my right hand.” 

“ Asking him—lieber Himmel! no; but one may wonder It 


was a very queer thing his sending poor Sigmund off in that style. I 
wonder where he is ?” 


“T don’t know.” 

“Did he never tell you ?” 

“ie” 

“ Queer !” said Karl reflectively. “1 think there is something odd 
behind it all.” 

“ Now listen, Karl. Do you want to have a row with Eugen? Are 
you anxious for him never to speak to you again ?” 

“ Hergott, no!” 

“Then take my advice, and just keep your mouth shut. Don’t 
listen to tales, and don’t repeat them.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, when there is a mystery about a man——” 

“Mystery! Nonsense! What mystery is there in a man’s 
choosing to have private affairs? We didn’t behave in this idiotic 
manner when you were going on like a lunatic about Fraulein Clara. 
We simply assumed that as you didn’t speak you had affairs which 
you chose to keep to yourself. Just apply the rule, or it may be 
worse for you.” 

“For all that, there is something queer,” he said, as we turned into 
the Restauration for dinner. 

Yet again, some days later, just before the last concert came off, 
Karl, talking to me, said, in a tone and with a look as if the idea 
troubled and haunted him : 


“T say, Friedel, do you think that Courvoisier’s being here is all 
square ?” 
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“ All square?” I repeated scornfully. 

He nodded. 

“Yes. - Of course all has been right since he came here; but don’t 
you think there may be something shady in the background ?” 

“What do you mean by ‘shady’?” I asked, more annoyed than I 
cared to confess at his repeated returning to the subject. 

“Well, you know, there must be a reason for his being here——” 

I burst into a fit of laughter, which was not so mirthful as it might 
seem. 

“T should rather think there must. Isn’t there a reason for every 
one being somewhere? Why amI here? Why are you here?” 

“Yes; but this is quite a different thing. We are all agreed that 
whatever he may be now, he has not always been one of us, and I 
like things to be clear about people.” 

“Tt is a most extraordinary thing that you should only have felt 
the anxiety lately,” said I witheringly, and then, after a moment’s 
reflection, I said: 

“Look here, Karl; no one could be more unwilling than I to pick 
a quarrel with you, but quarrel we must if this talking of Eugen 
behind his back goes on. It is nothing to either of us what his past 
has been. J want no references. If you want to gossip about him 
or any one else, go to the old women who are the natural exchangers 
of that commodity. Only if you mention it again to me it comes to a 
quarrel—verstehst du ?” * 

“T mean no harm, and I can see no harm in it,” said he. 

“Very well; but Ido. I hate it. So shake hands, and let there 
‘be an end of it. I wish now that I had spoken out at first. There’s 
a dirtiness, to my mind, in the idea of speculating about a person 
with whom you are intimate, in a way that you wouldn’t like him to 
hear.” 

“Well, if you will have it so,” said he; but there was not the usual 
look of open satisfaction upon his face. He did not mention the 
subject to me again, but I caught him looking now and then earnestly 
at Eugen, as if he wished to ask him something. Then I knew that 
in my anxiety to avoid gossiping about the friend whose secrets were 
sacred to me, I had made a mistake. I ought to have made Karl tell 
me whether he had heard anything specific about him or against him, 
and so judge the extent of the mischief done. - 

It needed but little thought on my part to refer Karl’s suspicions 
and vague rumours to the agency of Anna Sartorius. Lately I had 
begun to observe this young lady more closely. She was a tall, dark, 
plain girl, with large, defiant-looking eyes, and a bitter mouth; when 
she smiled there was nothing genial in the smile. When she spoke, 


* «You understand 2” 
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her voice had a certain harsh flavour ; her laugh was hard and mocking 
—as if she laughed at, not with, people. There was something rather 
striking in her appearance, but little pleasing. She looked-at odds 
with the world, or with her lot in it, or with her present circum- 
stances, or something. I was satisfied that she knew something of 
Eugen ; though, when I once pointed her out to him and asked if he 
knew her, he looked at her, and after a moment’s look, as if he 
remembered, shook his head, saying: 

“There is something a little familiar to me in her face, but I 
am sure I have never seen her—most assuredly never spoken to 
her.” 

Yet I had often seen her look at him long and earnestly, usually 
with a certain peculiar smile, and with her head a little to one side 
as if she examined some curiosity or Jusus nature. I was too little 
curious myself to know Eugen’s past to speculate much about it; but 
I was quite sure that there was some link between him and that dark, 
bitter, sarcastic-looking girl Anna Sartorius. 


Cuapter VI. 
FRIEDHELM’S STORY. 


“Didst thou, or didst thou not? Just tell me, friend! 
Not that my conscience may be satisfied, 
I never for a moment doubted thee— 
But that I may have wherewithal in hand 
To turn against them when they point at thee: 
A whip to flog them with—a rock to crush— 
Thy word—thy simple downright ‘No, I did not.’ 
* * * * * * * * 
Why! How! 
What’s this? He does not, will not speak. O God! 
Nay, raise thy head, and look me in the eyes! 
Canst not ?. What is this thing?” 


Ir was the last concert of the season, and the end of April, when 
evenings were growing pleasantly long and the air balmy. Those 
last concerts, and the last nights of the opera, which closed at the end 
of April until September, were always crowded. That night I remem- 
ber we had Liszt’s ‘Prometheus,’ and a great violinist had been an- 
nounced as coming to enrapture the audience with the performance 
of a concerto of Beethoven’s. 

The concert was for the benefit of Von Francius, and was probably 
the last one at which he would conduct us. He was leaving to assume 
the post of Kéniglicher Musikdirektor at . Now that the time 


came there was not a man amongst us who was not heartily sorry to 
think of the parting. 
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Miss Wedderburn was one of the soloists that evening, and her 
sister and Mr. Arkwright were both there. 
Karl Linders came on late. I saw that just before he appeared by 
the orchestra entrance, his beloved, her aunt, and Fraulein Sartorius 
had taken their places in the Parquet. Karl looked sullen and dis- 
contented, and utterly unlike himself. Anna Sartorius was half 
smiling. Lady Le Marchant, I noticed, passingly, looked the shadow 

of her former self. 

Then Von Francius came on; he too looked disturbed, for him very 
much so, and glanced round the orchestra and the room; and then, 
coming up to Eugen, drew him a little aside, and seemed to put a 
question to him. The discussion, though carried on in low tones, 
was animated, and lasted some time. Von Francius appeared greatly 
to urge Courvoisier to something—the latter to resist. At last some 
understanding appeared to be come to. Von Francius returned to 
his estrade, Eugen to his seat, and the concert began. 

The last piece in the first part of the concert was the Violin 
Concerto, and when its turn came all eyes turned in all directions in 
search of , the celebrated, who was to perform it. Von Francius 
advanced and made a short enough announcement. 

“ Meine Herrschaften, I am sorry to say that I have received a 
telegram from Herr , saying that sudden illness prevents his 
playing to-night. I am sorry that you should be disappointed of 
hearing him, but I cannot regret that you should have an opportunity 
of listening to one who will be a very efficient substitute—Herr 
Concertmeister Courvoisier, your first violin.” 

He stepped back. Courvoisier rose. There was a dead silence in 
the hall. Eugen stood in the well-known position of the prophet 
without honour, only that he had not yet begun to speak. The rest 
of the orchestra and Von Francius were waiting to begin Beethoven’s 

Joncerto ; but Eugen, lifting his voice, addressed them in his turn : 

“T am sorry to say that I dare not venture upon the great 
Concerto; it is so long since I attempted it. I shall have pleasure in 
trying to play a Chaconne—one of the compositions of Herr von 
Francius.” 

Von Francius started up as if to forbid it. But Eugen had touched 
the right key. There was a round of applause, and then an expectant 
settling down to listen on the part of the audience, who were, perhaps, 
better pleased to hear Von Francius the living and much discussed, 
than Beethoven the dead and undisputed. 

It was a minor measure, and one unknown to the public, for it had 
not yet been published. Von Francius had lent Eugen the score a 
few days ago, and he had once or twice said to me that it was full not 

merely of talent; it was replete with the fire of genius. 
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And so, indeed, he proved to us that night. Never, before or 
since, from professional or private virtuoso, have I heard such playing 
as that. The work was in itself a fine one; original, strong, terse 
and racy, like him who had composed it. It was sad, very sad, but 
there was a magnificent elevation running all through it which raised 
it far above a mere complaint, gave a depth to its tragedy while it 
pointed at hope. And this, interpreted by Eugen, whose mood and 
whose inner life it seemed exactly to suit, was a thing not to be 
forgotten in a lifetime. To me the scene and the sounds come freshly 
as if heard yesterday. I see the great hall full of people, attentive— 
more than attentive—every moment more enthralled. I see the 
pleased smile which had broken upon every face of his fellow-musicians 
at this chance of distinction gradually subside into admiration and 
profound appreciation ; I feel again the warm glow of joy which filled 
my own heart; I meet again May’s eyes and see the light in them, 
and see Von Francius shade his face with his hand to conceal the 
intensity of the artist’s delight he felt at hearing his own creation so 
grandly, so passionately interpreted. 

Then I see how it was all over, and Eugen, pale with the depth of 
emotion with which he had played the passionate music, retired, and 
there came a burst of enthusiastic applause—applause renewed again 
and again—it was a veritable succes fou. 

But he would make no response to the plaudits. He remained 
obstinately seated, and there was no elation, but rather gloom, upon 
his face. In vain Von Francius besought him to come forward. He 
declined, and the calls at last ceased. It was the last piece on the 
first part of the programme. The people at last let him alone. But 
there could be no doubt that he had both roused a great interest in 
himself and stimulated the popularity of Von Francius in no common 
degree. And at last he had to go down the orchestra steps to 
receive a great many congratulations, and go through several intro- 
ductions, while I sat still and mentally rubbed my hands. 

Meanwhile Karl Linders, with nearly all the other instrumentalists, 
had disappeared from the orchestra. I saw him appear again in the 
body of the hall, amongst all the people, who were standing up, 
laughing and discussing and roving about to talk to their friends. 
He had a long discussion with Fraulein Clara and Anna Sartorius. 

And then I turned my attention to Eugen again, who, looking 
grave and unelated, released himself as soon as possible from his 
group of new acquaintance and joined me. 

Then Von Francius brought Miss Wedderburn up the steps, and 
left her sitting near us. She turned to Eugen and said, “ Ich 
gratulire,”* to which he only bowed rather sadly. Her chair was 


* “T congratulate you.” 
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quite close to ours, and Von Francius stood talking to her. Others 
were quickly coming. One or two were around and behind us. 

Eugen was tuning his violin, when a touch on the shoulder roused 
me. I looked up. Karl Linders stood there, leaning across me 
towards Eugen. Something in his face told me that ét—that which 
had been hanging so long over us—was coming. His expression, too, 
attracted the attention of several other people—of all who were 
immediately around. 

Those who heard Karl were myself, Von Francius, Miss Wedder- 
burn, and some two or three others, who had looked up as he came, 
and had paused to watch what was coming. 

“ Eugen,” said he, “a foul lie has been told about you.” 

“So!” 

“Of course I don’t believe a word of it. I’m not such a fool. But 
I have been challenged to confront you with it. It only needs a 
syllable on your side to crush it instantly ; for I will take your word 
against all the rest of the world put together.” 

“Well?” said Eugen, whose face was white, and whose voice was 
low. 

“ A lady has said to me that you had a brother who had acted the 
part of father to you, and that you rewarded his kindness by forging 
his name for a sum of money, which you could have had for the 
asking; for he denied you nothing. It is almost too ridiculous to 
repeat, and I beg your pardon for doing it; but I was obliged. Will 
you give me a word of denial ?” 

Silence. 

T looked at Eugen. We were all looking at him. Three things I 
looked for as equally likely for him to do; but he did none. He did 
not start up in indignant denial; he did not utter icily an icy word of 
contempt; he did not smile and ask Karl if he were out of his senses. 
He dropped his eyes, and maintained a deadly silence. 

Karl was looking at him, and his candid face changed. Doubt, 
fear, dismay succeeded one another upon it. Then, in a lower and 
changed voice, as if first admitting the idea that caution might be 
necessary : 

“Um Gotteswillen, Eugen! Speak!” 

He looked wp—so may look a dog that is being tortured—and my 
very heart sickened ; but he did not speak. 

' A few moments—not half a minute—did we remain thus. It 
seemed a hundred years of slow agony. But during that time I tried 
to comprehend that my friend of the bright, clear eyes and open, 
fearless glance; the very soul and flower of honour; my ideal of 
almost Quixotic chivalrousness, stood with eyes that could not meet 
ours that hung upon him; face white, expression downcast, accused of 
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a crime which came, if ever crime did, under the category “ dirty,” 
and not denying it! 

Karl, the wretched beginner of the wretched scene, came nearer, 
took the other’s hand, and, in a hoarse whisper, said : 

“For God’s sake, Eugen, speak! Deny it! You can deny it— 
you must deny it!” 

He looked up at last, with a tortured gaze ; looked at Karl, at me, 
at the faces around. His white lips quivered faintly. Silence yet. 
And yet it seemed to me that.it was loathing that was most strongly 
depicted upon his face; the loathing of a.man who is obliged to 
intimately examine some unclean thing; the loathing of one who has 
to drag a corpse about with him. 

“Say itis a lie, Eugen!” Karl conjured him. 

At last came speech; at last an answer; slow, low, tremulous, 
impossible to mistake or explain away. 

“No; I cannot say so.” 

His head—that proud, high head—drooped again, as if he would 
fain avoid our eyes. 

Karl raised himself. His face, too, was white. As if stricken with 
some mortal blow, he walked away. Some people who had surrounded 
us turned aside and began to whisper to each other behind their music. 
Von Francius looked impenetrable ; May Wedderburn white. The noise 
and bustle was still going on all around, louder than before. The 
drama had not taken three minutes to play out. 

Eugen rested his brow for 2 moment on his hand, and his face was 
hidden. He looked up, rising as he did so, and his eyes met those of 
Miss Wedderburn. So sad, so deep a gaze I never saw. It was a sign 
to me, a significant one, that he could meet her eyes. 

Then he turned to Von Francius. 

“ Herv Direktor, Helfen will take my place, nicht wali ?” 

Von Francius bowed. Eugen left his seat, made his way, without 
a word, from the orchestra, and Von Francius rapping sharply the 
preliminary tumult subsided ; the concert began. 

I glanced once or twice towards Karl; I received no answering 
look. I could not even see his face; he had made himself as small as 
possible behind his music. 

The concert over—and it seemed to me interminable—I was hasten- 
ing away, anxious only to find Eugen, when Karl Linders stopped me 
in a retired corner, and, holding me fast, said : 

“Friedel, I am a damned fool.” 

“T am sorry not to be able to contradict you.” 

“Listen,” said he. “You must listen, or I shall follow you and 
make you. I made up my mind not to hear another word against him, 
but when I went to dev Clava .after the solo, I found her and that 
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confounded girl whispering together. _She—Anna Sartorius—said it 
was very fine for such scamps to cover their sins with music. I asked 
her pretty stiffly what she meant, for she is always slanging Eugen, 
and I thought she might have let him alone for once. She said she 
meant that he was a blackguard—that’s the word she used—ein 
Spitzbube—a forger, and worse. I told her I was certain it was a lie. 
I did not believe it. 

“¢ Ask him,’ said she. I said I would be—something—first. But 
Clara would have nothing to say to me, and they both badgered me 
until for mere quietness I agreed to do as they wished.” 

He went on in distress for some time. 

“Oh, drop it!” said I impatiently. ‘ You have done the mischief. 
I don’t want to listen to your whining over it. Go to the Fraulein 
Steinmann and Sartorius. They will confer the reward of merit 
upon you.” 

“ Gott behiite !” * 

I shook myself loose from him and took my way home. It was with 
a feeling not far removed from tremulousness that I entered the room. 
That poor room formed a temple which I had no intention of 
desecrating. 

He was sitting at the table when I entered, and looked at me 
absently. Then, with a smile in which sweetness and bitterness were 
strangely mingled, said : 

“So? you have returned? I will not trouble you much longer. 
Give me houseroom for to-night. In the morning I shall be gone.” 

I went up to him, pushed the writing materials which were before 
him away, and took his hands, but could not speak for ever so long. 

“Well, Friedhelm,” he asked after a pause, during which the 
drawn and tense look upon the face relaxed somewhat, “ what have 
you to say to the man who has let you think him honest for three 

ears ?” 

“Whom I know, and ever have known, to be an honest man.” 

He laughed. 

“There are degrees and grades even in honesty. One kind of 
honesty is lower than others. I am honest now because my sin has 
found me out, and I can’t keep up appearances any longer.” 

“Pooh! do you suppose that deceives me?” said I contemptuously. 
“Me, who have known you for three years? That would be a joke, 
but one that no one will enjoy at my expense.” 

A momentary expression of pleasure unutterable flashed across his 
face and into his eyes, then was repressed, as he said : 

“You must listen to reason. Have I not told you all along that 
my life had been spoiled by my own fault ?—that I had disqualified 
* “God forbid !” 
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myself to take any leading part amongst men ?—that others might 
advance, but I should remain where I was? And have you not the 
answer to all here? You are a generous soul, I know, like few others. 
My keenest regret now is that I did not tell you long ago how things 
stood, but it would have cost me your friendship, and I have not too 
many things to make life sweet to me.” 

“Eugen, why did you not tell me before? I know the reason: 
for the very same reason which prevents you from looking me in 
the eyes now, and saying, ‘I am guilty. I did that of which I 
am accused ;’ because 7¢ is not true. I challenge you: meet my eyes, 
and say, ‘I am guilty.’ ” 

He looked at me; his eyes were dim with anguish. He said: 

“Friedel, I—cannot tell you that I am innocent.” 

“T did not ask you to do so. I asked you to say you were 
guilty, and on your soul be it if you lie to me. That I could 
never forgive.” 

Again he looked at me, strove to speak, but no word came. I never 
removed my eyes from his: the pause grew long, till I dropped his 
hands and turned away with a smile. 

“Let a hundred busybodies raise their clamouring tongues; they 
can never divide you and me. If it were not insulting I should ask 
you to believe that every feeling of mine for you is unchanged, and 
will remain so as long as I live.” 


“Tt is incredible. Such loyalty, such—Friedel, you are a fool !” 

His voice broke. 

“TJ wish you could have heard Miss Wedderburn sing her English 
song after you were gone. It was called ‘What would you do, Love ?’ 
and she made us all cry.” 

“ Ah, Miss Wedderburn! how delightful she is!” 

“Tf it is any comfort to you to know, I can assure you that she 
thinks as Ido. I am certain of it.” 

“Comfort—not much. It is only that ¢f I ever allowed myself 
to fall in love again, which I shall not do, it would be with Miss 
Wedderburn.” 

The tone sufficiently told me that he was much in love with her 
already. 

“She is bewitching,” he added. 

“Tf you do not mean to allow yourself to fall in love with her, 
I would not see too much of her,’ I remarked sententiously, 
“because it seems to me that ‘allowing’ is a matter for her to 
decide, not the men who happen to know her.” 

“T shall not see much more of her. I shall not remain here.” 

As this was what I had fully expected to hear, I said nothing, but 
I thought of Miss Wedderburn, and grieved for her. 
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“Yes, I must go forth from hence,” he pursued. “I suppose I 
ought to be satisfied that I have had three years here. I wonder 
if there is any way in which a man could kill all trace of his old 
self; a man who has every desire to lead henceforth a new life, and 
be at peace and charity with all men. Isuppose not—no. I suppose 
the brand has to be carried about till the last; and how long it may 
be before that ‘last’ comes !” 

I was silent. I had put a good face upon the matter and spoken 
bravely about it. I had told him that I did not believe him guilty 
—that my regard and respect were as high as ever, and I spoke the 
truth. Both before and since then he had told me that I had a bump 
of veneration, and one of belief, ludicrously out of proportion to the 
exigencies of the'age in which I lived. 

Be it so. Despite my cheerful words, and despite the belief I did 
feel in him, I could not help seeing that he carried himself now as a 
marked man. The free open look was gone; a blight had fallen upon 
him, and he withered under it. There was what the English call a, 
“down” look upon his face, which had not been there formerly, even 
in those worst days when the parting from Sigmund was immediately 
before and behind us. 

In the days which immediately followed the scene at the concert I 
noticed how he would set about things with a kind of hurried zeal, 
then suddenly stop and throw them aside, as if sick of them, and fall 
to brooding with head sunk upon his breast, and lowering brow; a 
state and a spectacle which caused me pain and misery not to be 
described. He would begin sudden conversations with me, starting 
with some question, as: 

“ Friedel, do you believe in a future state ?” 

“T do, and I don’t. I mean to say that I don’t know anything 
about it.” 

“Do you know what my idea of heaven would be ?” 

“Indeed I don’t,” said I, feebly endeavouring a feeble joke. “A 
place where all the fiddles are by Stradivarius and Guarnerius, and all 
the music comes up to Beethoven.” 

“No; but a place where there are no mistakes.” 

“No mistakes ?” 

“Ja wohl! Where it would not be possible for a man with fair 
chances to spoil his whole career by a single mistake. Or, if 
there were mistakes, I would arrange that the punishment should 
be in some proportion to them—not a large punishment for a little 
sin, and vice versa.” 

“Well, I should think that if there is any heaven there would de 
some arrangement of that kind.” 

“ As for hell,” he went on in a low calm tone which I had learnt 
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to understand meant with him intense earnestness, “there are people 
who wonder that any one could invent a hell. My only wonder is 
why they should have resorted to fire and brimstone to enhance its 
terrors when they had the earth full of misery to choose from.” 

“You think this world a hell, Eugen ?” 

“Sometimes I think it the very nethermost hell of hells, and I 
think, if you had my feelings, you would think so too. A poet, an 
English poet (you do not know the English poets as you ought, 
Friedhelm), has said that the fiercest of all hells is the failure in a 
great purpose. I used to think that a fine sentiment; now I some- 
times wonder whether to a man who was once inclined to think well 
of himself it may not be a much fiercer trial to look back and find 
that he has failed to be commonly honest and upright. It is a nice 
little distinction—a moral wire- “drawing which I would recommend 
to the romancers, if I knew any.” 

Once and only once was Sigmund nleonl between us, and Eugen 
said : 

“Nine years, were you speaking of ? No—not in nineteen, nor in 
ninety-nine, shall I ever see him again.” 

“ Why ?” 

“The other night, and what occurred then, decided me. Till then 
I had some consolation in thinking that the blot might perhaps be 
wiped out—the shame lived down. Now I see that that is a fallacy. 
With God’s help I will never see him nor speak to him again. It is 
better that he should forget me.” 

His voice did not tremble as he said this, though I knew that 
the idea of being forgotten by Sigmund must be to him anguish of 
a refinement not to be measured by sie. 

I bided my time, saying nothing. I at least was too much engrossed 
with my own affairs to foresee the cloud then first dawning on the 
horizon, which they who looked towards France and Spain might 
perhaps perceive. 

It had not come yet—the first crack of that thunder which rattled 
so long over our land, and when we saw the dingy old Jager Hof at 
one end of the Hofgarten, or heard by chance the words Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen, no premonition touched us. My mind was made 
up, that, let Eugen go when and where he would, I would go with 
him. 

I had no ties of duty, none of love or of ambition, to separate me 
from him; his God should be my God, and his people my people; if 
the God were a jealous God, dealing out wrath and terror, and the 


people should dwindle to outcasts and pariahs, it mattered not to me. 
I loved him. 


VOL. LIV. C 
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Cuaprer VII. 


MAY’S STORY. 


“Nein, linger kann ich diesen Kampf nicht kiimpfen, 
Den Riesenkampf der Pflicht. 
Kannst du des Herzen’s Flammentrieb nicht dimpfen, 
So fordre, Tugend, dieses Opfer nicht. 


“Geschworen hab’ ich ’s, ja, ich hab’s geschworen, 
Mich selbst zu biindigen. 
Hier ist dein Kranz, er sei auf ewig mir verloren ; 
Nimm ihn zuriick und lass mich sindigen!” 
ScHILLER. 


Ir I had never had a trouble before I had one now—large, stalwart, 
robust. For what seemed to me a long time there was present to 
my mind’s eye little but the vision of a large, lighted room—a great 
undefined crowd surging around and below, a small knot of persons and 
faces in sharp distinctness immediately around me ; low-spoken words 
with a question; no answer—vehement imploring for an answer— 
still no reply; yet another sentence conjuring denial, and then the 
answer itself—the silence that succeeded it; the face which had 
become part of my thoughts all changed and downcast-—the man 
whom I had looked up to, feared, honoured, as chivalrous far beyond 
his station and circumstances, slowly walking away from the company 
of his fellows, disgraced—fallen; having himself owned to the 
disgrace being merited, pointed at as a cheat—bowing to the accusation. 

It drove me almost mad to think of it. I suffered the more keenly 
because I could speak to no one of what had happened. What. 
sympathy should I get from any living soul by explaining my sick 
looks and absent demeanour with the words, “I love that man who is 
disgraced”? I smiled drily in the midst of my anguish, and locked 
it the deeper in my own breast. 

I had believed in him so devotedly, so intensely, had loved him so 
entirely, and with such a humility, such a consciousness of my own 
shortcomings and of his superiority. The recoil at first was such as 
one might experience who embraces a veiled figure, presses his lips 
to where its lips should be, and finds that he kisses a corpse. 

Such, I say, was the recoil at first. Buta recoil, from its very 
nature, is short and vehement. There are some natures, I believe, 
which after a shock turn and flee from the shocking agent. Not so 
I. After figuratively springing back and pressing my hands over my 
eyes, I removed them again, and still saw his face, and—it tortured 
me to have to own it, but I had to do so—still loved that face beyond 
all earthly things. . 
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It grew by degrees familiar to meagain. I caught myself thinking 
of the past and smiling at the remembrance of the jokes between 
Eugen and Helfen on Carnival Monday, then pulled myself up with a 
feeling of horror, and the conviction that I had no business to be 
thinking of him at all. But I did think of him, day by day and 
hour by hour, and tortured myself with thinking of him, and wished, 
yet dreaded, to see him, and wondered how I possibly could see him, 
and could only live on in a hope which was not fulfilled. For I had 
no right to seek him out. His condition might be much—very much 
tome. My sympathy or pity or thought—as I felt all too keenly— 
could be nothing to him. 

Meanwhile, as is usual in such cases, Circumstance composedly took 
my affairs into her hands and settled them for me without my being 
able to move a finger in the matter. 

The time was approaching for the departure of Von Francius. 
Adelaide and I did not exchange a syllable upon the subject. Of 
what use? I knew to a certain extent what was passing within her. 
I knew that this child of the world—were we not all children of the 
world, and not of light ?—had braced her moral forces to meet the 
worst, and was awaiting it calmly. 

Adelaide, like me, based her actions not upon religion. Religion 
was for both of us an utter abstraction; it touched us not. That 
which gave Adelaide force to withstand temptation, and to remain 
stoically in the dread sphere in which she already found herself, was 
not religion ; it was pride on the one hand, and on the other love for 
Max von Francius. 

Pride forbade her to forfeit her reputation, which was dear to her, 
though her position had lost the charms with which distance had once 
gilded it for her. Love for Von Francius made her struggle with all 
the force of her nature to remain where she was, renounce him 
blamelessly rather than yield at the price which women must pay who 
do such things as leave their husbands. 

It was wonderful to me to see how love had developed in her every 
higher emotion. I remembered how cynical she had always been as 
to the merits of her own sex. Women, according to her, were an 
inferior race, who gained their poor ends by poor means. She 
had never been hard upon female trickery and subterfuge. Bah! she 
said, how else are they to get what they want? But now with the 
exalted opinion of a man had come exalted ideas as to the woman fit 
for his wife. 

Since to go to him she must be stained and marked for ever, she 
would remain away from him. Never should any circumstance con- 
nected with him be made small or contemptible by any act of hers. 
I read the motive, and, reading it, read her. 

c 2 
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Von Francius was, equally with herself, distinctly and emphatically 
a child of the world—as she honoured him he honoured her. He 
proved his strength and the innate nobility of his nature by his stoic 
abstinence from evasion of or rebellion against the decree which had 
gone out against their love. He was a better man, a greater artist, a 
more sympathetic nature now than before. His passage through the 
furnace had cleansed him. He was a standing example to me that 
despite what our preachers and our poets, our philosophers and our 
novelists, are incessantly dinning into our ears, there are yet men who 
can renounce—men to whom honour and purity are still the highest 
goddesses. 

I saw him, naturally, and often during these days—so dark for all 
of us. He spoke to me of his prospects in his new post. He asked 
me if I would write to him occasionally, even if it should only be 
three or four times in the year. 

“Indeed I will, if you care to hear from me,” said I, much moved. 

This was at our last music lesson, in my dark little room at the 
Wehrhahn. Von Francius had made it indeed a lesson, more than a 
lesson, a remembrance to carry with me for ever, for he had been 
playing Beethoven and Schubert to me. 

“Fraulein May, everything concerning you and yours will ever be 
of the very deepest interest to me,” he said, looking earnestly at me. 
“Take a few words of advice and information from one who has never 
felt anything for you since he first met you but the truest friendship. 
You have in you the materials of a great artist ; whether you have the 
Spartan courage and perseverance requisite to attain the position, I 
can hardly tell. If you choose to become an artist, eine vollkommene 
Kiinstlerin, you must give everything else up—love and marriage 
and all that interferes with your art, for, liebes Fréulein, you cannot 
pursue two things at once.” 

“Then I have every chance of becoming as great an artist as 
possible,” said I; “for none of those things will ever interfere with 
my pursuit of art.” 

“Wait till the time of probation comes; you are but eighteen yet,” 
said he kindly, but sceptically. 

“Herr von Francius”—the words started to my lips as the truth 
started into my mind, and fell from them in the strong desire to speak 
to some one of the matter that then filled my whole soul—*TI can tell 
you the truth—you will understand—the time of probation has been 
—it is over—past. I am free for the future.” 

“So!” said he in a very low voice, and his eyes were filled, less with 
pity than with a fellow-feeling which made them “wondrous kind.” 
“You, too, have suffered, and given up. There are then four people— 
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you and I, and one whose name I will not speak, and—may I guess 
once, Friiulein May ?” 


I bowed. 

“ My first violinist, nicht wahr ?” 

Again I assented, silently. He went on: 

“Fate is perverse about these things. And now, my fair pupil, 
you understand somewhat better that no true artist is possible 
without sorrow and suffering and renwneiation. And you will think 
sometimes of your old, fault-finding, grumbling master—ja ?” 

“Qh, Herr von Francius ?” cried I, laying my head upon the key- 


board of the piano, and sobbing aloud. “The kindest, best, most 
patient, gentle——” 


I could say no more. 

“That is mere nonsense, my dear May,” he said, passing his hand 
over my prostrate head; and I felt that it—the strong hand— 
trembled. “I wanta promise from you. Will you sing for me next 
season ?” 

“Tf I am alive, and you send for me, I will.” 

“Thanks. And—one other word. Some one very dear to us 
both is very sad; she will become sadder. You, my child, have the 
power of allaying sadness, and soothing grief and bitterness in a 
remarkable degree. Will you expend some of that power upon her 
when her burden grows very hard, and think that with each word of 
kindness to her you bind my heart more fast to yourself?” 

“T will—indeed I will.” 

“We will not say good-bye, but only Auf Wiedersehen !” said he. 
“You and I shall meet again. Iam sure of that. Metne liebe, gute 
Schiilerin, adieu!” 

Choked with tears, I passively let him raise my hand to his lips. 
I hid my face in my handkerchief, to repress my fast-flowing tears. 
I would not, because I dared not, look at him. The sight of his kind 
and trusted face would give me too much pain. 

He loosed my hand. I heard steps; a door opened and closed. 
He was gone! My last lesson was over. My trusty friend had 
departed. He was to leave Elberthal on the following day. 

* * * * * * * 


The next night there was an entertainment—half concert, half 
theatricals, wholly dilettante—at the Malkasten, the Artists’ Club. 
We, as is the duty of a decorous English family, buried all our 
private griefs, and appeared at the entertainment, to which, indeed, 
Adelaide had received a special invitation. I was going to remain 
with Adelaide until Sir Peter’s return, which, we understood, was to 
be in the course of a few weeks, and then I was going to ——, by the 
advice of Von Francius, there to finish my studies. 
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Dearly though I loved music, divine as she ever has been, and will 
be, to me, yet the idea of leaving Von Francius for other masters had 
at first almost shaken my resolution to persevere. But, as I said, all 
this was taken out of my hands by an irresistible concourse of circum- 
stances, over which I had simply no control whatever. 

Adelaide, Harry, and I went to the Malkasten. The gardens were 
gaily illuminated ; there was a torchlight procession round the little 
artificial lake, and chorus-singing—merry choruses, such as ‘ Wenn 
Zweie sich gut sind, sie finden den Weg’—which were cheered and 
laughed at. The fantastically dressed artists and their friends were 
flitting, torch in hand, about the dark alleys under the great twisted 
acacias and elms, the former of which made the air voluptuous with 
their scent. Then we adjourned to the Saal for the concert, and 
heard on all sides regrets about the absence of Von Francius. 

We sat out the first part of the festivities, which were to conclude 
with theatricals. During the pause we went again into the garden. 
The May evening was balmy and beautiful ; no moonlight, but many 
stars, and the twinkling lights in the gardens. 

Adelaide and I had seated ourselves on a circular bench surrounding 
a big tree, which had the mighty word GorrueE cut deeply into its 
rugged bark. When the others began to return to the Malkasten, 
Adelaide, turning to Arkwright, said : 

“ Harry, will you go in and leave my sister and me here, that’s a 
good boy? You can call for us when the play is over.” 

“ All right, Lady Le Marchant,” assented he amiably, and left us. 

Presently Adelaide and I moved to another seat, near to a small 
table under a thick shade of trees. The pleasant, cool evening air 
fanned our faces; all was still and peaceful. Not a soul but ourselves 
had remained out of doors. The still drama of the marching stars 
was less attractive than the amateur murdering of Die Piccolomini 
within. The tree-tops rustled softly over our heads. The lighted 
pond gleamed through the low-hanging boughs at the other end 
of the garden. A peel of laughter and a round of applause came 
wafted now and then from within. Ere long Adelaide’s hand stole 
into mine, which closed over it, and we sat silent. 

Then there came a voice. Some one—a complaisant dilettantin— 
was singing Thekla’s song. We heard the refrain—distance lent 
enchantment ; it sounded what it really was, deep as eternity : 


“Ich habe gelebt und geliebet.” 


Adelaide moved uneasily ; her hand started nervously, and a sigh 
broke from her lips. 

** Schiller wrote from his heart,” said she in a low voice. 

“Indeed, yes, Adelaide.” 
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“Did you say good-bye to Von Francius, May, yesterday ?” 


“Yes—at least, we said au revoir. He wants me to sing for him 
next winter.” 


“Was he very down ?” 

“Yes—very. He——” 

A footstep close at hand. A figure passed in the uncertain light, 
dimly discerned us, paused, and glanced at us. 

“Max!” exclaimed Adelaide in a low voice, full of surprise and 
emotion, as she half started up. 

“Tt 7s you! That is too wonderful !” said he, pausing. 

“You are not yet gone ?” 

“T have been detained to-day. I leave early to-morrow. I thought 
I would take one last turn in the Malkasten garden, which I may 
perhaps never see or enter again. I did not know you were here.” 

“'We—May and I—thought it so pleasant that we would not go in 
again to listen to the play.” . 

Von Francius ;had “come under the trees, and was now leaning 
against a massive trunk ; his slight, tall figure almost lost against it ; 
his arms folded, and an imposing calm upon his pale face, which was 
just caught by the gleam of a lamp outside the trees. 

“Since this accidental meeting has taken place I may have the 
privilege of saying adieu to your ladyship ?” 

“Yes,” said Adelaide in a strange, low, much-moved tone. 

I felt uneasy, I was sorry this meeting had taken place. The 
shock and revulsion of feeling for Adelaide, after she had been 
securely calculating that Von Francius was a hundred miles on his 
way to -—— was too severe. I could tell from the very timbre of 
her voice, and its faint vibration, how agitated she was, and as she 
seated herself again beside me, I felt that she trembled like a reed. 

“Tt is more happiness than I had expected,” went on Von Francius, 
and his voice too was agitated. Oh, if he would only say “ Farewell,” 
and go! 

“Happiness!” echoed Adelaide in a tone whose wretchedness was 
too deep for tears. 

“Ah! You correct me. Still it 2s a happiness; there are some 
kinds of joy which one cannot distinguish from griefs, my lady, until 
one comes to think that one might have been without them, and then 
one knows their real nature.” 

She clasped her hands. I saw her bosom rise and fall with long, 
stormy breaths. 

I trembled for both ; for Adelaide, whose emotion and anguish were, 
I saw, mastering her; for Von Francius, because if Adelaide failed he 
must find it almost impossible to repulse her. 

“ Herr yon Francius,” said I in a quick, low voice, making one step 
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towards him, and laying my hand upon his arm, “leave us! If you 
do love us,” I added in a whisper, “leave us! Adelaide, say good-bye 
to him—let him go!” 

“You are right,” said Von Francius to me, before Adelaide had 
had time to speak; “ you are quite right.” 

A pause. He stepped up to Adelaide. I dared not interfere. 
Their eyes met, and his will not to yield produced the same in her, 
in the shape of a passive, voiceless acquiescence in his proceedings. 
He took her hands, saying : 

“My lady, adieu! Heaven send you peace, or death, which brings 
it, or—whatever is best.” 

Loosing her hands he turned to me, saying distinctly : 

“ As you are a woman, and her sister, do not forsake her now.” 

Then he was gone. She raised her arms and half fell against the 
trunk of the giant acacia beneath which we had been sitting; face 
forwards, as if drunk with misery. 

Von Francius, strong and generous, whose very submission seemed 
to brace one to meet trouble with a calmer, firmer front, was gone. 
I raised my eyes, and did not even feel startled, only darkly certain 
that Adelaide’s evil star was high in the heaven of her fate, when I 
saw, calmly regarding us, Sir Peter Le Marchant. 

In another moment he stood beside his wife, smiling, and touched 
her shoulder: with a low cry she raised her face, shrinking away 
from him. She did not seem surprised either, and I do not think 
people often are surprised at the presence, however sudden and 
unexpected, of their evil genius. It is good luck which surprises the 
average human being. 

“ You give me a cold welcome, my lady,” he remarked. “You are 
so overjoyed to see me, I suppose. Your carriage is waiting outside. 
I came in it, and Arkwright told me I should find you here. Suppose 
you come home. We shall be less disturbed there than in these 
public gardens.” 

Tone and words all convinced me that he had heard most of what 
had passed, and would oppress her with it hereafter. 

The late scene had apparently stunned her. After the first recoil 
she said, scarcely audibly, “I am ready,” and moved. He offered her 
his arm ; she took it, turning to me and saying, “Come, May !” 

“Excuse me,” observed Sir Peter, “you are better alone. I am 
sorry I cannot second your invitation to my charming sister-in-law. 
I do not think you fit for any society—even hers.” 

“T cannot leave my sister, Sir Peter; she is not fit to be left,” I 
found voice to say. 

“She is not ‘left,’ as you say, my dear. She has her husband. 
She has me,” said he. 
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Some few further words passed. I do not chronicle them. Sir 
Peter was as firm as a rock—that I was helpless before him is a 
matter of course. I saw my sister handed into her carriage; I saw 
Sir Peter follow her—the carriage drive away. I was left alone, half 
mad with terror at the idea of her state, to go home to my lodgings. 

Sir Peter had heard the words of Von Francius to me: “do not 
forsake her now,” and had given himself the satisfaction of setting 
them aside as if they had been so much waste-paper. Von Francius 
was, as I well knew, trying to derive comfort in this very moment 
from the fact that I at least was with her; I who loved them both, 
and would have laid down my life for them. Well! let him have the 
comfort! In the midst of my sorrow I rejoiced that he did not know 
the worst, and would not be likely to imagine for himself a terror 
grimmer than any feeling I had yet known. 


CuarrTer VIII. 
MAY’S STORY. 


“Some say, ‘A Queen discrowned,’ and some call it ‘Woman’s shame.’ 
Others name it ‘ A false step,’ or ‘social suicide,’ just as it happens to strike 
their minds, or such understanding as they may be blessed with. In these 
days one rarely hears seriously mentioned such unruly words as ‘ Love,’ or 
‘wretchedness,’ or ‘ despair,’ which may nevertheless be important factors 


in bringing about that result which stands out to the light of day for 
public inspection.” 


Tue three days which I passed alone and in suspense were very 
terrible ones to me. I felt myself physically as well as mentally ill, 
and it was in vain that I tried to learn anything of or from Adelaide, 
and I waited in a kind of breathless eagerness for the end of it all, for I 
knew, as well as if some one had shouted it aloud from the house-tops, 
that that farewell in the Malkasten garden was not the end. 

Early one morning, when the birds were singing, and the sunshine 
streaming into the room, Frau Liitzler came into the room and put a 
letter into my hand, which she said a messenger had left. I took it, 
and paused a moment before I opened it. I was unwilling to face 


what I knew was coming—and yet, how otherwise could the whole 
story have ended ? 


“Dear May, 


“You, like me, have been suffering during these three days. I 
have been trying—yes, I have tried to believe I could bear this life, 
but it is too horrible. Isn’t it possible that sometimes it may be 
right to do wrong? It is of no use telling you what has passed, but 
it is enough. I believe I am only putting the crowning point to my 
husband’s revenge when I leave him. He will be glad—he does not 
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mind the disgrace for himself; and he can get another wife, as good 
as I, when he wants one. When you read this, or not long afterwards, 
I shall be with Max von Francius. I wrote to him—I asked him to 
save me, and he said ‘Come!’ It is not because I want to go, but I 
must go, somewhere. I have made a great mess of my life. I believe 
everybody does make a mess of it who tries to arrange things for 
himself. Remember that, May. 

“T wonder if we shall ever meet again? Not likely, when you are 
married to some respectable, conventional man, who will shield you 
from contamination with such asI. I must not write more or I shall 
write nonsense. Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye! What will be the 
end of me? Think of me sometimes, and try not to think too hardly. 
Listen to your heart—not to what people say. Good-bye again! 

“ ADELAIDE.” 


I received this stroke without groan or cry, tear or shiver. It 
struck home to me. The heavens were riven asunder—a flash came 
from them, descended upon my head, and left me desolate. I 
stood, I know not how long, stock-still, in the place where I had 
read that letter. In novels I had read of such things; they had had 
little meaning for me. In real life I had only heard them mentioned 
dimly and distantly, and here I was face to face with the awful thing, 
and so far from being able to deal out hearty, untempered condem- 
nation, I found that the words of Adelaide’s letter came to me like 
throes of a real heart. Bald, dry, disjointed sentences on the outside ; 
without feeling they might seem, but to me they were the breathless 
exclamations of a soul in supreme torture and peril. My sister! 
with what a passion of love my heart went out to her. Think of you, 
Adelaide, and think of you not too hardly? Oh, why did not you 
trust me more? 

I saw her as she wrote those words, “I have made a great mess of 
it.” To make a mess of one’s life—one mistake after another, till 
what might have been at least honest, pure, and of good report 
becomes a stained, limp, unsightly thing, at which men feel that they 
may gaze openly, and from which women turn away in scorn 
unutterable; and that Adelaide, my proudest of proud sisters, had 
come to this! 

I was not thinking of what people would say. I was not wonder- 
ing how it had come about; I was feeling Adelaide’s words ever more 
and more acutely, till they seemed to stand out from the paper and 
turn into cries of anguish in my very ears. I put my hands to my 
ears: I could not bear those notes of despair. 

“What will be the end of me?” she said, and I shook from head 
to foot as I repeated the question. If her will and that of Von 
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Francius ever came in contact. She had put herself at his mercy 
utterly: her whole future now depended upon the good pleasure of a 
man—and men were selfish. 

With a faint cry of terror and foreboding, I felt everything whirl 
unsteadily around me; the letter fell from my hand; the icy band 
that had held me fast gave way. All things faded before me, and I 
scarcely knew that I was sinking upon the floor. I thought I was 
dying ; then thought faded with the consciousness that brings it. 














Claverhouse. 


WueEn we consider how important a part he played at a most 
momentous period in the history of the British nation, it is curious 
how little is really known of the man whom posterity has agreed 
to execrate as Claverhouse or to worship as Dundee. Among all 
the names that figure prominently in the annals of those unhappy 
times, we question if there are any of equal prominence concerning 
which we have less certain knowledge, or whose memory has perhaps 
suffered more severely from misrepresentation. It is not only that 
amid the undigested mass of conflicting evidence, distorted by party 
spirit, and coloured, even in our own time, by the varying hues 
of political prejudice, we find it almost impossible to pronounce what 
manner of man he really was, but of even a bare record of facts we 
are, through a considerable portion of his career, if not altogether 
ignorant, at least ignorant how much we should believe and how 
much we should reject. Nor is it easy to determine from whom he 
has suffered most, from his enemies or from his friends, from the 
Whigs or from the Tories. The former have drawn him as a devil, 
“to be boiled in the crimson pool of Bulicame,” profane, bloody, 
and rapacious; with a forehead of brass, and a heart of adamant; 
destitute of the commonest attributes of humanity, and possessed of 
but one solitary virtue—the virtue of courage, a virtue shared alike 
with the lowest and most ruffianly of the brawling troopers he com- 
manded, and with the humblest and most abject of the wretched 
fanatics he butchered. The latter have drawn him as an angel— 
an angel bearing, indeed, a sword in his hand, and commissioned to 
slay and spare not, yet so bearing himself that without betraying 
his commission he not only never slew where it was possible to spare, 
but sometimes even spared where it had been better to slay. 

Among the former the illustrious name of Macaulay is the most 
conspicuous; among the latter the most energetic and the most 
injudicious is the author of a ‘Life of Dundee’ published at Edin- 
burgh in 1859-62. 

That Macaulay has done less than justice to the memory of one 
who, whatever his faults may have been, was at least a gallant soldier 
and a loyal adherent to an erring and unfortunate master, is clear to 
all who care to examine the question for themselves. Nor is it less 
clear that those who have taken it upon themselves to refute 
Macaulay have erred, some in a greater, some in a less degree, in the 
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opposite extreme. That Dundee was not the cold-blooded and 
profane butcher Macaulay, and writers before Macaulay, have repre- 
sented him, is certain; that he committed some of the acts laid to 
his charge is far from certain; that he committed any of them in 
the brutal and deliberate fashion imputed to him is in the highest 
degree improbable. But that he was not that pattern of mercy and 
gentleness his partisans assert him to have been, no reasonable person 
can doubt. Had he been such he would have been unfit to hold for 
a single day the important command with which he was entrusted. 
Desperate evils require desperate remedies, and the evil threatening 
the English government in Scotland in 1685 was very desperate 
indeed. If that evil was to be crushed it is certain that only a strong 
arm and a strong will could have crushed it. We may be sure that 
the government of James were careful to select the best instruments 
for their work, and the fact that Claverhouse was one of the instru- 
ments selected is a tolerably good proof of his fitness for that work. 
The Covenanters were not the men to be ruled by kindness, or to be 
led gently by force of argument from their hill-sides and meeting- 
houses to submit themselves to a king of whose mercy they had 
already had a taste, and whose word they had but too good reason to 
distrust. They had swords and pistols as well as Claverhouse and 
his troopers, and on occasion could use them as sternly. To the 
history of the dark and terrible years of suffering which made those 
men what they were we need not turn. The evil was done before 
Claverhouse appeared on the scene. The worm had turned before 
John Brown was shot, or Margaret Wilson drowned. The king of 
England reaped what the vicegerent of Scotland had sown. It 
would perhaps be too much to say that in ferocity, in bitter and 
inextinguishable hatred, even to the slaying of their enemies, there 
was in the last years but little to choose between the persecuted and 
the persecutors, but it is certain that had not Claverhouse owned an 
unflinching heart, a sharp sword, and a ready arm, it would have 
fared ill with him, and not a whit the better with James. The 
murderers of Archbishop Sharpe would scarcely have stayed their 
hands, had the captain of the King’s Dragoons come in their way, 
because he had shown mercy to their brethren. 

The truth of the matter is that neither side can prove their case. 
All, or nearly all, the evidence that counsel either for or against the 
accused can bring forward rests upon tradition. The traditions may 
be true, but no one can prove them to be true. They may be lies, 
but no one can prove them to be lies. Some of Macaulay’s statements, 
not unsupported by authority, but by authority such as no impartial 
historian would have accepted without reserve, can certainly be 
disproved. On the other hand, many of the counter-statements are 
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supported by absolutely no authority whatever, and backed by 
reasoning of much the same value as that on which Lucretia based 
her good opinion of Proteus. In the appendix to his noble lay on 
the death of Dundee, the late Professor Aytoun has traversed 
Macaulay’s arguments with much ability, and more moderation than 
his great opponent was always inclined to display. In some instances 
he proves the latter’s assertions to be contrary to fact; in others 
he offers very good reasons against accepting them without better 
authority than is quoted for them, and is often at least able to bring 
as good arguments against that authority as can be brought in 
support of it. But in others again he can produce no evidence at 
all on his side other than his own convictions, ‘founded no less 
strongly and certainly on political prejudice than ‘were sometimes 
those of Macaulay himself. 

The author of the ‘ Life of Dundee’ has indeed brought to light 
much new and valuable information, unknown to Macaulay, and, as it 
would seem, to any other who has dealt with the man and the time. 
But whenever he departs from the bare highway of fact, whenever he 
ceases to be a recorder, and assumes the office of the commentator, he is 
entitled to less consideration. If Macaulay is biassed by party feelings, 
he is even infuriated by them. There are indeed portions of his work 
which may almost be compared to the lampoons and pamphlets with 
which the lower class of Jacobites bespattered the person, the morals, 
and the government of William. The modern Jacobite is a little 
more decent in his language, but he is sometimes scarcely less 
ludicrous in his heat, and sometimes even more weak in his reasoning. 
Yet his book is stored with much useful information though presented 
in a cumbrous and ill-arranged form, and the writer deserves the 
credit of being the first to make this information public property. 
The Queensberry Archives, containing many of Claverhouse’s own 
letters, and the letters of others associated with him in the conduct 
of affairs in Scotland, were practically unknown to the world till he 
received permission to unlock that valuable storehouse. Some most 
interesting though fragmentary researches into the same period of 
history by the late Mr. Sharpe of Hoddam, the intimate friend and 
associate of Sir Walter Scott, are also included in his volumes. His 
work therefore cannot but be of value to the student of those times ; 
but care must be taken to separate the author’s own contributions 
from the historical documents they do not always serve either to 
elucidate or adorn. 

Such championship would do as little to clear Dundee’s fame as to 
shake Macaulay’s credibility, were it not supported by stronger 
evidence. Such evidence, however, is not wanting, and curiously 
enough it is supplied by Macaulay himself. Dolus latet in gener- 
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alibus is a maxim of the law-courts, but it is a maxim that will not 
always hold good. It is undoubtedly the first duty of a historian 
to be accurate, but accuracy is not gained solely by the citing of 
authorities. General statements unsupported by authority are often 
unsatisfactory, but particular statements supported by insufficient 
authority are in the highest degree dangerous. The historian who 
commits this indiscretion supplies the materials for his own con- 
demnation. Such an indiscretion Macaulay has in this particular 
instance committed. He has drawn an indictment against Dundee, 
as black and damning as any covenanting fanatic of the day could 
have employed to satisfy the conscience of the most scrupulous of his 
flock, and he has summoned witnesses to make good the plea. But 
his principal witness is of doubtful character. He has been examined 
and cross-examined severely, and he has not stood the test well. In 
some points he differs not only from the witnesses on the other side, 
but even from those of his own party. In others he can only prove 
that too free use has been made of his name. More dangerous 
testimony there could not be, for from such lips even the truth has 
a doubtful twang about it. There is so much in his evidence that 
is palpably false, that it is difficult to believe there can be any part 
of it that is true. What manner of person this witness was, and 
for what reasons his testimony is to be regarded with suspicion, we 
shall presently see. We now purpose briefly to trace Dundee’s 
career through all its troubled and uncertain phases to its premature 
but brilliant close, and in so doing we shall have something to say 
about the person whose word posterity has been content to take for 
their estimate of a brave and able, if misguided, man. 

It is of a piece with the mystery which surrounds Dundee that 
there is no record of his birth. In none of the memoirs of the time 
is any date mentioned, nor is any register known to exist. But from 
the report of a curious case in Fountainhall’s Decisions of the Court 
of Session it seems tolerably clear that John Graham of Claverhouse 
was born in the year 1643, a cadet of the great house of Montrose, 
and connected, according to some authorities, with the blood royal 
of Scotland. His father was the grandson of Sir William Graham, 
the intimate friend of the great Montrose, and his mother was Lady 
Jean Carnegie, daughter of the Earl of Northesk. 

Of the first thirty-three years of his life, and indeed before he was 
forty-eight that life closed, the record is barren indeed, nor is it, such 
as it is, in all points to be trusted. It is certain, however, that he 
was entered at the University of St. Andrews. The register bears. 
witness that on February 13, 1665, John Graham, with his younger 
brother David, matriculated at St. Leonard’s College, where some 
forty years before Montrose himself had studied. Here it is 
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probable he remained for three years, the usual time allotted to a 
course of philosophy, and there is every reason to believe that those 
years were well and wisely employed. Dr. Munro, principal of the 
college of Edinburgh, in his reply to the parliamentary commission 
issued in 1690 for the visitation of universities, colleges, and schools 
in Scotland, spoke bravely for the old St. Leonard’s pupil at a time 
when it was dangerous to mention the name of Dundee with kindness, 
It was charged against Munro that he had rejoiced at the news of 
the victory of Killiecrankie, and he was bidden to answer the charge 
before the committee, August 29, 1690. 


“The Libeller does not think,” said the sturdy doctor, “ that I rejoiced 
at the fall of my Lord Dundee? I assure him of the contrary. For no 
gentleman, soldier, scholar, or civilised citizen will find fault with me for 
this. I had an extraordinary value for him, and such of his enemies as 
retain any generosity will acknowledge he deserved it.” 


These be “ prave ords,” and there is yet more pertinent testimony 
to the young student’s abilities and diligence. 


“He had made a considerable progress in the mathematics, especially in 
those parts of it that related to his military capacity, and there was no 
part of the belles lettres that he had not studied with great care and exact- 
ness. He was much master in the epistolary way of writing, for he not 
only expressed himself with great ease and plainness, but argued well, and 
had a great art in giving his thoughts in a few words. To sum up his 
character in two words—he was a good Christian, an indulgent husband, 
an accomplished gentleman, an honest statesman, and a brave soldier; and 
as he had few equals among his countrymen in these first qualities, so he 
had no superior in the last.” 


This agreeable portrait is taken from an interesting and very 
curious source, the ‘Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron of Lochiel,’ 
printed at Edinburgh for the Abbotsford Club in 1842, and written 
probably about a century before. The author was John Drummond, 
of the family of Drummond of Bathaldy, in Stirlingshire, either the 
grandson or the great-grandson of Sir Ewan. Though without the 
value of a strictly contemporary work, these memoirs are evidently 
prepared from such genuine and direct sources that few historical 
records of that time are worthy of more respect. Macaulay himself 
has borne testimony to their worth, though nowhere is the character 
of Dundee presented in so distinct and amiable alight. But itis to be 
observed that though Macaulay has borrowed largely from their pages, 
he has borrowed nothing from them to the credit of Dundee. Yet a 
still more implacable enemy than Macaulay has not withheld a certain 
measure of praise from the man whom he does not hesitate to brand 
as “the Hell wicked-witted, bloodthirsty Graham of Claverhouse.” 
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Sobriety and continence were not at that time the most common- 
place of virtues, especially among those who followed the profession 
of arms. But even this bitterest critic allows Claverhouse to have 
“hated to spend his time with wine and women,” though indeed 
he gratifies the praise, as far as he can, by remarking that these 
virtues but made him “ more active in violent unheard-of persecution, 
especially blood.” The name of this grudging witness is Patrick 
Walker, commonly known as Walker the Chapman, and his evidence 
is of weight, for it is the evidence of the bitterest and most uncom- 
promising of fanatics. But we shall meet with him again presently. 

In 1668, therefore, accepting the dates we have given, John 
Graham left college, and, as was the fashion in those days for young 
gentlemen of gentle blood but slender fortune, he crossed the seas, 
and learned his first lesson in the art of war in the distinguished 
school of Turenne. Under him, the most famous commander of his 
time, he served probably for four years, but of the particulars of 
those four years nothing is known. In 1672, however, the cloud 
begins to lift. The intrigues of the Cabal had succeeded. The 
Triple Alliance was dissolved. France and England declared war 
against Holland; England indeed, without money and without men, 
was of little use either as foe or friend, but the vast host of Louis 
poured across the Rhine, and carried all before it. The Dutch in 
their first paroxysms of despair rose against their leaders—De Witt 
was torn in pieces by the mob, De Ruyter escaped with difficulty. 
All eyes were turned on William. The office of Stadtholder, extinct 
since the death of his father a few days before his own birth, was 
revived in his person, and the sole direction of affairs was, happily 
for the fortunes of Holland, placed in his hands. In 1672 he took 
the field against the French forces commanded by the illustrious Condé. 

Many young Englishmen of birth and fortune flocked to his 
standard—Monmouth himself, then in the prime of his beauty 
and his fame, attended, according to a contemporary chronicler, “ by 
a great train of gentry, and having a complete band of stout English 
soldiers under his command,” joined him at Charleroy. Claverhouse 
was a soldier of fortune, bound by no ties to France, and attracted 
to William by the ties both of sympathy and interest. He changed 
sides, therefore, crossed over into Flanders, and placed his sword, then 
his only property, at the disposal of the United Provinces. Here he 
soon attained distinction, and, winning the favour of William, was 
presented by him with a commission in one of his own regiments of 
Horse Guards, commanded by the famous Count de Solmes, leader of 
the English van on the great day of the Boyne. 

The chronicler of Lochiel has drawn a pleasant picture of the young 
soldier at this period of his career. 

VOL. LIv. D 
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“He was then an Esquire, under the title of John Graham of Claver- 
house; but the vivacity of his parts and the delicacy and justness of his 
understanding and judgment, joined with a certain vigour of mind and 
activity of body, distinguished him in such a manner from all others of 
his rank, that, though he lived in a superior character, yet he acquired the 
love and esteem of all his equals, as well as of those who had the advantage 
of him in dignity and estate.” 


It may be added to this that he was of a remarkably handsome 
and commanding appearance, rather under than over the middle 
height, yet with great strength and powers of endurance, of a fine 
though delicate shape, expert in all military exercises, and of a courage 
that not even his deadliest enemy has ever dared to question. 

In William’s service he remained for three or four years. Unfor- 
tunately, for the most notable incident of these years that has come 
down to us there is again but doubtful authority. The story goes 
that at the battle of Seneffe, the Dutch troops being in full retreat, 
William’s tired charger floundered and fell with him in a marsh, and 
that had not Claverhouse stayed with him, remounted him on his own 
horse, and brought him safe out of the press, the Prince would have 
fallen into the hands of the French, if not indeed been slain on the 
spot. For this service Claverhouse was rewarded with a captain’s 
commission, and a promise of the first vacant regiment. How this 
promise was broken, and what happened thereby, the story proceeds 
to relate with the minutest details of circumstance. Shortly after- 
wards a regiment did fall vacant, but it was given, not to Claverhouse, 
but to David Collier, afterwards Earl of Portmore, and husband to 
Catherine Sedley, Lady Dorchester, the witty but ill-favoured mistress 
of James II. Thereupon Captain Graham, meeting his successful 
rival some days after in the courtyard of William’s palace at Loo, lost 
his temper and struck Collier with a cane. The punishment for such 
an offence committed within the royal precincts was the loss of the 
offender’s right hand. Graham was arrested and carried before the 
Prince. He was asked what he had to say for himself. He answered 
that certainly he was in the wrong, for the quarrel belonged more pro- 
perly to the Prince himself, seeing that Collier had less injured him 
in disappointing him of the regiment than he had done his highness 
in making him break his word. “Then,” said the Prince in an angry 
tone, “I make you full reparation; for I bestow upon you what is 
more valuable than a regiment when I give you your right arm.” 
The captain replied that as his highness was so good as to give him 
his liberty, he would seek employment elsewhere, for he would no 
longer serve a prince that had broken his word. It is further stated, 
by the same chronicler, that as Graham was making preparations for 
his yoyage the Prince sent a messenger to him with 200 guineas 
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for the horse on which his life had been saved at Seneffe, and that 
the horse was sent, but the money distributed among his highness’s 
grooms. 

This story, in all its particulars, as we have given them, is to be 
found in the Memoirs of Lochiel, and there only. But the saving of 
William’s lite at Seneffe is mentioned by more than one writer. The 
authcr of a curious little volume of memoirs purporting to be written 
by an ofticer of Dundee’s, and published in London in 1714, alludes 
to it, though very briefly, and this certainly is not very valuable testi- 
mony. But in a manuscript Latin poem, supposed to be written by 
a Mr. Phillips of Amryclos, Dundee’s standard-bearer in the High- 
lands, of which many passages are translated by the author of the 
Lochiel memoirs, the following lines occur :-— 

“When the fierce Gaul, through Belgian stanks, you fled, 
Fainting, alone, and destitute of aid, 

While the proud victor wig’d your doubtful fate, 

And your tir’d courser sank beneath your weight; 

Did I not mount you on my vigorous steed, 

And save your person by his fatal speed? 

For life and freedom then by me restor’d 

Tm thus rewarded by my Belgick Lord— 

Ungrateful Prince!” 

The exact date of this poem is not, however, known, nor is there any 
evidence that the author was an eyewitness of this particular incident. 
It is certain, moreover, that in a copy of verses, dedicated, in 1683, to 
“the right honoured Captain John Graham of Claverhouse,” no men- 
tion is made of this exploit, or of the subsequent quarrel, though the 
hero’s gallantry at Seneffe is celebrated in some very halting rhymes. 
The story must stand for what it is worth; it can neither be proved 
nor disproved. Macaulay of course rejects it; writers on the other 
side of course accept it, and both sides havé equally good or bad 
grounds for their belief. 

There is no doubt, however, that about this time Claverhouse re- 
turned to England. In 1677 William was married to his English 
wife, and in the following year the war between France and the States 
came to an end. Whatever may have been the terms on which 
Claverhouse stood with the Prince, it is evident that there was no 
longer any need for his services in the Dutch army. The sword was 
his profession, and in 1678 the sword was sheathed in Holland. But 
there was fighting in Britain, and to Britain accordingly the young 
Scotchman returned. 

He returned with a great reputation. Both the King and the Duke 
of York had a high opinion of him, and it is said, nor has it ever been 
contradicted, that William himself spoke strongly to them in his 
favour—a circumstance which does not seem to substantiate the story 
pd 2 
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of the quarrel. The young Marquis of Montrose, grandson of the 
“Great Marquis,” had just received the Scotch command of the 
Royal Horse Guards, which had been taken from the wavering and 
suspected Athole, and there is a letter of his extant, offering to his 
kinsman the post of his lieutenant, “a post,” says the writer, “far 
below your merit, but a step to a much more considerable employment.” 
The offer was gladly accepted, and the advancement soon came. 
Affairs in Scotland were growing daily worse, and it was resolved to 
raise three new regiments of cavalry, to act against the insurgent 
Covenanters. Of these regiments one was given by the king’s express 
command to Clayerhouse, the Earls of Home and Airlie receiving 
the other two from the hands of Lauderdale. Claverhouse was sent 
with his regiment into Galloway. 

And now we find Claverhouse embarked on that career with which 
his name is unhappily almost as inseparably associated as with the 
glorious day of Killiecrankie. The change to him must have been a 
great one. Galloway was at that time one of the most turbulent and 
disaffected districts in Scotland, and the young colonel’s hands were 
fully occupied. The work, however, was of a very different kind from 
that in which he had hitherto been engaged. Hunting half-savage 
peasants among the Scotch bogs and mists could hardly have been a 
congenial occupation for a soldier who had served under the greatest 
generals of the age, and had fought both with and against the finest 
troops in the world. Yet the work had to be done, and he was set 
to do it. After what manner he did it, and with how strict an observ- 
ance of his duty, the world knows, or has, at least, agreed to believe 
that it knows. Of the odious charges that have been laid to his 
account we have already briefly spoken, nor do we now intend to 
pursue a minute and critical inquiry into a subject which has already 
been discussed so exhaustively, of which all is now known that ever 
will be known, and on which it is impossible for an impartial 
judgment to form any certain opinion. Something, however, may 
still be said. 

Macaulay’s portrait of Claverhouse is familiar to every one, and it 
is scarcely too much to say that of every hundred who have any 
idea of the man, ninety-nine have taken their cue from Macaulay. 
It has often indeed occurred to us that there must be a strange con- 
fusion in many minds {between the two names by which John 
Graham is known in history, and that some people forget to identify 
Claverhouse who commanded the king’s dragoons in Ayrshire and 
Galloway with Dundee who led the Highland clans at Killiecrankie. 
And indeed it seems scarcely possible that the brutal and profane 
Claverhouse of Macaulay can have been one with the gallant, the 
generous, the accomplished Dundee. Macaulay, however, has not 
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drawn wholly upon his imagination. The ruffian who shot down 
inoffensive old men and lads, who watched the last agonies of women 
unmoved, whose soldiers were wont to “ play at the torments of hell, 
and call each other by the names of devils and damned souls,” who 
burned and pillaged whole districts because the inhabitants preferred 
to worship God after a fashion not approved by a Popish king and 
his ministers, is not the unaided offspring of that brilliant brain. 
He did indeed in some respects improve upon his authority, but 
authority he had, and the name of that authority is Wodrow. 

This Wodrow is known to Scottish antiquaries as the author of 
two voluminous works—the ‘ History of the Church of Scotland,’ and 
the ‘ Analecta, or Materials for a History of Remarkable Providences,’ 
mostly relating to Scotch ministers. Even in an eminently credulous 
and superstitious age, Wodrow is pre-eminent for credulity and 
superstition. We read in his pages how a woman was miraculously 
cured of the stone at the intercession of a prayer-meeting assembled 
in her house ; of a clergyman saved from eating of a poisoned dish 





by an interview with the devil; of a horse in Annandale which could - 


cure the king’s evil; of a woman brought before the Privy Council 
on a charge of sorcery who saved herself by revealing a meeting 
between Archbishop Sharpe and the “meikle black devil.” It is 
difficult to understand how a writer of our own time, unless for 
purposes of his own, can accept the evidence of a man who could 
gravely sit down to relate such absurdities for history. Yet Macaulay 
accepts Wodrow without reservation. In one place, indeed, he even 
perverts his evidence ; for the story of the playing at devils, and the 
calling each other by the names of damned souls, is told by Wodrow, 
not of Claverhouse, but of Grierson of Lagg, a captain of the local 
militia, and may be found related of that worthy in Howie's ‘ Bio- 
graphia Scotiana.’ Nor is Wodrow even entitled to the credit of a 
contemporary. His history was not published till 1721, thirty-six 
years after the events it pretends to record, at which time the writer 
was but a child of six years of age. He does indeed profess to have 
received many of his facts from eyewitnesses, but it is to be observed 
that with none of the facts thus presumably substantiated is the 
name of Claverhouse distinctly connected. It seems, however, that 
Macaulay had either persuaded himself, or was willing that his 
readers should be persuaded, that all the stories he borrows from 
Wodrow were founded on equally good authority. 

We shall refer to only one of these stories, the best-known and the 
blackest—the murder of John Brown, the “Christian Carrier ” of 
Lanarkshire. The story is familiar to all readers of Macaulay: the 
poor and peaceable old man seized by the dragoons while cutting turf, 
hauled off before Claverhouse, examined, convicted, sentenced; the 
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hesitation of even those hardened ruffians to carry out the sentence in 
the presence of the prisoner’s wife, holding one little child by the 
hand, and on the point of giving birth to another; then Claverhouse, 
in a fury, shooting the man dead as he prayed; the widow’s cry of 
agony, and the murderer’s awful response, “To man I can answer for 
what I have done, and as for God I will take Him into my own hand.” 
In all that brilliant gallery there is not perhaps another picture that 
so stirs the imagination and fills the memory as this. Yet on the 
other side there are one or two things to be said. Firstly, this John 
Brown was a notorious “ resetter,” or harbourer of rebels, himself an 
outlaw, and a proscribed man; he was not caught peacefully cutting 
turf, but pursued and taken in company with his nephew, who con- 
fessed to having been engaged in a recent attack on the king’s soldiers, 
and to have lain hid with other rebels in his uncle’s house, in which 
house were found arms, ammunition, and treasonable papers ; secondly, 
Claverhouse, in a despatch to Queensberry, dated the 3rd of May 1685, 
gives an entirely different account of the execution ; lastly, as Claver- 
house’s testimony in his own favour may be refused, there is yet 
another witness who can be called, even more desperate and bitter 
against the government than Wodrow. This is that very Patrick 
Walker whose hatred of Claverhouse we have already learned. Yet 
he, professing to get his story from the victim’s wife, gives it a dif- 
ferent and far less damning colour than does the ingenious Wodrow. 
But in truth it is an idle and unpleasant question to discuss. The 
records of the Privy Council at Edinburgh, of which body Claverhouse 
was a member, show clearly, though Macaulay has made no use of 
them for this purpose, that acts of wanton cruelty and bloodshed were 
not confined to the king’s troops. The Covenanters were very far 
from blameless. It is true that they may be held to be justified so 
far as men rising in despair against a tyrant can be justified in acts 
of violence ; but the offence was given before Claverhouse came on the 
scene. His duty was to repress an insurrection which had burst into 
flame when he was but a youth. That he employed stern measures, 
measures that we should now call unjustifiable and horrible, is pro- 
bable. The times were savage times ; the nation was divided against 
itself, and the heart of either party was hot. He was a soldier, and 
had a soldier’s disgust for mutineers, and was noted, moreover, for his 
hatred of fanatics. He came among men not without arms, and but 
too ready to use them, driven to desperation by years of tyranny, and 
inflamed to madness by religious enthusiasm, and who assuredly would 
not have spared him had he fallen into their hands. That he was not 
wholly guiltless of innocent blood is very possible, for even in our own 
time it has been shown how hard it is when the blood is up to dis- 
criminate nicely between the different degrees of rebellion ; that he 
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followed what he conceived to be his duty with a soldier’s unquestion- 
ing obedience is certain. But that he committed with his own hand 
the wanton and deliberate acts of murder laid to his charge, or that he 
ever exceeded the bounds of his duty to his master, hard and hateful 
as that duty seems to us, there is no evidence other than that of idle 
tradition, swollen by time, and distorted by prejudice, to show, and 
there is every reason from all we can learn of his character, from con- 
temporary evidence, and from his own correspondence, to disbelieve. 

We may pass rapidly over these distasteful years. The Battle of 
Drumcelog on the 1st of July 1679, and the Battle of Bothwell Bridge, 
fought on the 22nd of the same month, were the only two affairs of 
which a soldier would have cared to talk. In the first of these, 
Claverhouse was defeated—the first and last time, during his career as 
a commander, that he ever turned his back on an enemy. In this 
battle, which, indeed, was but little more than a skirmish, though a 
bloody one, he seems scarcely to have given promise of the generalship 
for which he was afterwards famous. He was outnumbered, however, 
by about five to one, and the enemy had by far the best of the position. 
At Bothwell Bridge Monmouth commanded, and the king’s victory 
was complete. In an old Covenanter’s ballad Monmouth is repre- 
sented as passing the word for quarter, and “bloody Claver’se” as 
swearing an oath to be avenged on the fugitives for the kinsman whom 
he had lost at Drumclog. This, however, is a pure fiction, of which, 
by the way, Sir}Walter Scott has made use in ‘Old Mortality.’ The 
name of Claverhouse’s cornet who was killed at Drumclog, as we learn 
from Claverhouse’s own despatch to the Earl of Linlithgow, written 
on the evening of the fray, was not Graham but Crafford. SirWalter 
says Claverhouse spelled like a chambermaid, but even a chambermaid 
could scarcely have metamorphosed Graham into Crafford. 

Despite the jealousy of Queensberry, Graham rose rapidly in 
favour and power. In the years of the battles of Drumclog and 
Bothwell he was made a deputy sheriff of Dumfries, Wigton, and the 
Stewartries of Annandale and Kireudbright ; in 1683 he became a 
member of the Privy Council of Edinburgh; in 1684 Constable, and 
in 1688 Provost of Dundee. It was in the first year of his Con- 
stabulary that he wooed and won for wife the Lady Jean Cochrane, 
sister of the then Earl of Dundonald. There is little, however, 
of domestic felicity for the biographer of Claverhouse to record. In 
the midst of his marriage festivities the trumpet sounded to boot and 
saddle. He is married at Paisley on Tuesday, June 10, 1684, and 
that very morning the news comes in that “the Whigs” are up 
again and have passed the Clyde, So he is in saddle and after them 
ere the church bells have done ringing. “They might have let 
Tuesday pass,” he writes to the Lord President. 
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In the month of September 1688 there came up to Edinburgh a 
secret despatch from James bidding all the regular troops in Scotland 
march at once for England. There had come evil rumours from the 
Hague some time before, and they were something more than rumours 
now. ‘The Dutch fleet had taken the sea under one English Herbert, 
and five hundred transports lay in the Zuyder Zee waiting for the 
troops that had been passed in review before William at Nimeguen, 
and tor a fair wind. None of the sensible members of the Council, 
and least of all Claverhouse, thought well of the order; but it had 
to be obeyed, and in the month of October, about the very time the 
long-desired wind was wafting William out of the Maes, the Scottish 
army commenced to march. It numbered but 3000, horse and 
foot, the former under Claverhouse, the latter under Douglas, 
Claverhouse’s rival, and Queensberry’s brother, who held the supreme 
command as senior officer. But though a small it was an efficient 
force. “Three thousand effective young men, vigorous, well- 
disciplined and clothed,” writes Balcarres to James, “and to a man 
hearty in your cause.” There was great jealousy against Claverhouse 
in Edinburgh, but in England, and in the councils of James, he was 
in the best favour, and but a few days after his arrival in England 
he was raised to the peerage as Viscount Dundee, his patent bearing 
date November 12, 1688. Asa useful and trusty servant to James 
he well deserved the honour; but he was not to enjoy it for long. 

On the 20th of November 1688 the English force is at Salisbury. 
William lies at Axminster, having advanced from Exeter when he 
heard of the king’s approach. The two armies can almost feel each 
other. Dundee’s voice is vigorous for war, and Dumbarton, 
Hamilton’s brother, backs him up no less vigorously. Even Dal- 
rymple, a Whig of Whigs, has a good word for him. “Lord 
Dundee,” he writes, “ with a generous confidence, advised his Majesty 
either to fight the Prince, or to go to him in person and demand his 
business in England.” Fortunately for England the king’s heart 
fails him, and while he doubts the golden time passes. First 
Churchill leaves him, and Grafton, then Prince George—though to 
be sure “ Est-il possible” is no great loss—and Ormond and Drum- 
lanrig, Queensberry’s eldest son. James falls back on London, and 
Dundee is ordered with the Scotch cavalry to Reading. Only once 
again is he to look upon his king’s face. James’s flight, his arrest at 
Rochester, the wild turmoil of the “Irish night,” the king’s return, 
the sudden change of the people from rage to pity, follow in quick 
succession. At midnight on the 18th of December, James again 
leaves Whitehall, and this time never to return. But before he 
leaves he makes two last appointments. To Dundee he gives the 
command of his troops in Scotland, to Balearres the conduct of his 
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civil affairs. These are the only two of his Court who attend him on 
the last walk he shall ever take in his own park of St. James. 
“ How come you to be with me,” he asks, “when all the world has 
gone to the Prince of Orange?” They answer that they have 
nothing to do with the Prince of Orange, and that he only is their 
master and king, and at his request they give him their hands upon 
it, Then he tells them his purpose to make at once for France, 
“ for,” says he, “I can no longer remain here but as a cypher, or be 
a prisoner to the Prince of Orange, and you know there is but a 
small distance between the prisons and the graves of kings.” On 
the 23rd of December he leaves his kingdom for ever. 

One of the first acts of the Scotch Estates was to lay before 
William the names of five men to be for ever prohibited from serving 
in any public capacity, and among these was the name of Dundee. 
But the Prince, with his usual good sense, made answer that “ He 
would put nobody in despair till once he knew how they intended to 
behave for his interest.” Balcarres, too, was in the list, and 
William saw and conversed with them both. Both were personally 
known to him, for Balcarres’ first wife had been a lady of his house, 
and the face of one who had fought by his side William never forgot. 
Balcarres openly avowed the commission he had received from James, 
and asked if, in such circumstances, he could honestly enter into the 
service of another. “TI cannot say that you can,” was the answer ; 
“but take care that you fall not within the law, for otherwise 
I shall be forced against my will to let the law overtake you.” 
Dundee’s behaviour, says Macaulay, seems to have been less ingenuous, 
and brings Burnet forward as witness. But all Burnet says is that 
Dundee employed him to mediate for him with William; that 
William promised if he would live peaceably at home he should come 
to no harm; and that Dundee answered that he would do so unless he 
were forced to the contrary. Dalrymple says that William himself 
asked Dundee to enter his service, and there is nothing improbable 
in the desire of William to secure for himself so able and useful an 
ally. 

About the end of February Dundee is back again at Edinburgh. 
A convention has been summoned, and Hamilton chosen President, 
against Athole, the Jacobite candidate. But though the Whigs have 
a majority, it is not a large one, and it is impossible to say certainly 
for whom the States will declare, for James or for William, for the 
king, who some say has, by his own act, forfeited his kingship, or for 
the Deliverer, whom some call a usurper and a parricide. Two letters 
are brought to Edinburgh and read before the Council; one from 
William, and one from James. The one prudent, moderate, and 
Kindly ; the other arrogant, tyrannous, foolish. Some of the staunchest 
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Jacobites begin to waver, and Dundee and Balcarres see that the game 
is up in Edinburgh. Their king has entrusted them with commis- 
sions for his service, but they shrewdly suspect that unless they get 
quickly out of the Whig clutches they will be able to serve neither 
their king nor themselves. Athole and Balcarres, however, would do 
nothing rashly. But Dundee is strangely ill-at-ease. His enemies 
are in power now. Neither Hamilton nor Dalrymple owe him any 
good-will. Brave as he is, for many days he has gone in fear of his 
life ; for even the bravest shrinks from the secret stab of the assassin, 
and it has come to his ears that some “wild Cameronians from the 
West” have bound themselves by an oath to slay him. The whole 
town too is packed with Whigs whom the West Country lords have 
brought in and hid away in garrets and cellars, till Hamilton shall 
give the word to rise. It is high time, indeed, for Dundee to be 
gone. Getting together some fifty of his own troopers, he rides out 
of Edinburgh, “ rides straight away,” as Balcarres says, on Monday 
the 18th of March 1689. In some of the most spirited of his verses, 
Sir Walter Scott has translated the events of that memorable day. 
How “ Bonnie Dundee” bearded the Lairds of Convention; how he 
rode down “ the sanctified bend of the Bow” to the admiration of the 
young “ plants of Grace,” while the old “ carlines ” shook their heads, 
and the provost thought the town well quit of that “ de’il o’ Dundee,” 
is one of the earliest ballads hummed in the nursery. His interview 
with the “ gay Gordon” is perfect fact. The Duke of Gordon, who 
commanded the castle for James, was in two minds what he should 
do, and as Dundee and his men rode beneath the western side of the 
castle he signed to him to come up and speak with him, Dundee 
halted his troopers, dismounted, and scrambled with some difficulty 
up the steep slope of the rock. He told the duke of his plans, and 
prayed him to be firm. Then 


“He waved his proud arm, and the trumpets were blown, 
The kettledrums clashed, and the horsemen rode on, 
Till on Ravelstone crags and on Clermiston lea 
Died away the wild war-notes of Bonnie Dundee.” 


He rides first to his own house of Dudhope, where his lady lies 
expecting her confinement. Here he is summoned by Lyon Herald 
to lay down his arms and return to the Convention, or be degraded 
and doomed as a traitor. Dundee’s answer was first published a year 
after his death. It is not, as Mackay calls it, disrespectful or un- 
civil; indeed, it is remarkably cautious in tone, but it is certainly very 
far from ingenuous. He declines to return on the ground that he 
goes in fear of his life among the Whigs ; protests that he has never 
taken up arms, and offers to give security or parole that he will not 
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disturb the peace if they will permit him to reside quietly at home 
till his wife is brought to bed. On the 28th of March the letter is 
read before the Convention, and on the 30th the writer is proclaimed 
traitor and rebel at the market-cross of Edinburgh. 

Dundee leaves Dudhope and rides northward into the Gordon 
country. Through the month of April the English forces chase him 
backwards and forwards, now in the Highlands, now in the Lowlands. 
More than once they come very near to catch him, and, if his 
biographers are not boasting, might have come nearer still. But this 
“deil o’ Dundee” is a cat few of the Whigs are over eager to bell. 
The force he has with him, but fifty of his own troopers when he first 
rode north, and swelled now by some of the Gordons into barely 
fourscore, is too small to permit him to turn on his pursuers ; but it 
is enough to keep them at bay, unless they can take him by surprise 
and at very long odds. This he is far too good a general to allow, 
and so the chase goes on into May. Yet harassed as he is he never 
loses sight of the main chance, of the trust his master has given him. 
Amid all his dangers and difficulties he is for ever writing letters, 
sending messages, exhorting, promising, persuading, leaving unturned 
no stone to raise the clans for James. But the clans, despite the 
loyal strains of Aytoun, though they had no fear of hard blows when 
either of two things was to be gained thereby—the gratification of a 
family quarrel, or some still more material advantage in the shape of 
fat sheep and cattle—were very much of Falstaff’s opinion concerning 
honour. Had Fortune declared for Dundee the clans would have fol- 
lowed Fortune’s lead, as they did when the luck began to turn. But 
to march to almost certain death with no prospect of plunder, against 
no hereditary foe, but for a cause of which they knew but little, and 
cared still less, was not much to their taste. Till May, therefore, he 
has to carry on the war unaided. Yet unaided, with only his gallant 
little band of horse, he does wonders. On the 10th of May he sweeps 
down from Blair and surprises Dunkeld. On the 11th he is master 
of Perth, taking two prisoners of note, Blair, a near connection of 
Hamilton’s, and Pollock, a man of estate and influence. On the 13th 
he threatens Dundee itself. So, with scarcely even a skirmish, the 
English are driven out of Badenoch, down the Spey, from Ruthven to 
Cromdale, and far away across the Bogie. 

And now, at length, the claymores are up. They have been 
fruitful of promises for some weeks, waiting to see for which side 
Fortune will declare. The star of Dundee is in the ascendant now, 
and from promises they come to performance. The Macdonalds, the 
McLeans, the Camerons, some of the Murrays, and some of the 
Grants, the Mackintoshes, the Macnaghtens, the Stewarts of Appin, 
gather to the royal standard. Glengarry, Lochiel, Clanronald, 
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Strowan, Duart, Sleat, all the “cocks of the north,” think it no 
shame to listen to the councils and follow the lead of so brave, so 
skilful, and so fortunate a general. Meanwhile Dundee sends off an 
express to James, telling him of the good news, and praying him to 
join the clans in person, or send at least the Duke of Berwick with 
the succours so often promised. For answer he gets a beggarly rabble 
of half-starved, half-clad, half-armed, wholly undisciplined Irishmen, 
and the news that the stores of meal, beef, and other necessaries that 
James had despatched have been seized by the English in the Isle of 
Mull. Nothing daunted, however, Dundee presses on. He hears 
that Mackay, the English general, is advancing from the south, and 
he feels that he can meet him now. On the morning of the 27th of 
July he reaches the castle of Blair, just as Mackay’s van enters the 
pass of Killiecrankie, a mile or two below the castle. 

To re-write the battle of Killiecrankie were indeed to “ gild refined 
gold.” In all Macaulay’s writings there is scarce a finer passage 
than that in which he describes how Dundee led the claymores down 
on the English line, broke it at the first charge, and drove it, horse, 
foot, and dragoons, pell-mell down the pass. And as there is none 
finer, so perhaps there is none more true to fact. There is nothing 
to be added to it, and none that should be taken from it. A 
curious account from one of the fugitives is printed in the Appendix 


to Lochiel’s Memoirs, which may possibly be new to many of our 
readers. ‘The writer's name was Donald McBane, a Scotchman, but 
fighting, or rather flying, under Mackay. Donald was a personage 
of some note in his day, and has left behind him some very curious 
memoirs. He served through all Marlborough’s campaigns, and be- 
came noted for his skill as a swordsman, and for the number of his duels. 


“At length,” he writes, “ our enemy made their appearance on the top 
of a hill. We then gave a shout, daring them, as it were, to advance, 
which they quickly did to our great loss. "When they advanced, we played 
our cannon for an hour upon them; the sun going down caused the High- 
landers to advance on us like madmen, without shoe or stocking, covering 
themselves from our fire with their targes; at last they cast away their 
muskets, drew their broadswords, and advanced furiously upon us, and 
were in the middle of us before we could fire three shots apiece, broke us, 
and obliged us to retreat. Some fled to the water, and some another way 
(we were for the most part new men). I fled to the baggage, and took a 
horse, in order to ride the water; there follows me a Highlandman, with 
sword and targe, in order to take the horse and kill myself. You'd laught 
to see how he and I scampered about. Ikept always the horse betwixt him 
and me; at length he drew his pistol, and I fled; he fired after me. | 
went above the Pass, where I met with another water very deep; it was 
about eighteen foot over betwixt two rocks. I resolved to jump it, so I laid 
down my gun and hat and jumped, and lost one of my shoes in the jump. 
Many of our men were lost in that water, and at the Pass.” 
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The numbers on either side are not precisely known. It is certain, 
however, that a large majority was on the side of Mackay. The 
clans mustered probably about 2000 claymores, rather less than 
more; the Irish brigade was 300 strong; the horse, led by Dundee 
in person, did not exceed 50, being made up of the remnant of his 
own troopers and some gentlemen from the Lowlands. Mackay com- 
manded about 3500 foot, and two troops of horse mustering about 
100 sabres. The number of Highlanders that fell is computed at 
600, principally Macdonalds and Camerons. All that Mackay could 
collect together, when the panic was over, did not exceed 1200 men. 

The shadow of a doubt rests on Dundee’s death as on his birth. 
The common story is that he died on the field, and in the very moment 
of victory. Lochiel’s Chronicler relates how some gentlemen, re- 
turning after an unsuccessful attempt to lead some Highland stragglers 
against Hastings’ men, the only Englishmen, besides those of Leven’s 
regiment, that stood their ground, found the body “of their noble 
general who was just breathing out his last.” He was last seen alive, 
erect in his stirrups, and waving his hat over his head, as he led his 
troopers straight into the smoke of the English guns. The shot 
which struck him down entered “ about two hands’-breadth within his 
armour, on the lower part of his left side.” His last words were, to 
one who caught him as he fell, a soldier of the name of Johnstone, 
“Tt is the less matter for me, seeing the day goes well for my master.” 
He never spoke again, and his body was carried, wrapped in a plaid, 
into Blair Castle. In the church of Blair Athol he was buried, but 
no monument marks his grave, and the church has long since dis- 
appeared. Tradition, however, still points to a rough stone on the 
field of battle as the spot where the hero of Killiecrankie fell. 

Another biographer tells another tale. According to him, Dundee 
was carried alive from the field, and did not die till the 30th, in his 
bed in Blair Castle, surrounded by his gallant peers and comrades. 
There is a copy of a letter, supposed to have been written by him to 
James after the battle, but undated, in which he acquaints the king 
of the glorious issue of the day, and declares that, though wounded, 
he has been assured that his wounds are not mortal. No original of 
this letter has ever been found, but the copy may be seen among Cartes’ 
MSS. in the Bodleian, along with the papers of Melfort’s secretary, 
David Nairne. Macaulay characteristically calls this letter, first made 
public by Macpherson in 1775, an impudent forgery. Certainly of 
the two stories the first is most generally accepted, and rests upon the 
best foundation. 

According to Balcarres a bundle of papers was found near his body. 
Among them was his commission and a copy of the proclamation of 
forgiveness for the past_and toleration for the future that James had 
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been induced by some of his better advisers to issue. But with it 
was a letter from Melfort, showing Dundee, “ whose hatred of the 
fanatics was such” that it was feared this levity might grievously 
offend him, how all these promises might be, and were meant to be, 
evaded, when once the king had come again to his own. Balcarres 
writes to James in terms of the strongest, though respectful, 
remonstrance against so injudicious and unworthy a design, whether 
conceived with or without his own particular knowledge. There is 
nothing in James’s history to allow us to believe that Melfort would 
not have dared to ask his master’s sanction to such a letter, or that 
the sanction, if asked, would have been refused. But Dundee was at 
least worthy of a better fate than to fall in the cause of sucha king, 

So died John Graham of Claverhouse. His epitaph has been 
written twice. Macaulay, doling out the scantiest measure of praise, 
for some praise even he cannot refuse, thus sums him up: 


“ During the last three months of his life he had approved himself a 
great warrior and politician; and his name is therefore mentioned with 
respect by that large class of persons who think that there is no excess of 
wickedness for which courage and ability do not atone.” 


But another, who knew him well, has left a different tribute to his 
memory. Archibald Pitcairn, “that great favourite of Apollo and 
the Muses,” has mourned the “ last and best of Scots” in some Latin 
verses which Dryden himself did not disdain to translate. 


“Oh, last and best of Scots! who didst maintain 
Thy country’s freedom from a foreign reign ; 
New people fill the land now thou art gone, 
New gods the temples, and new kings the throne! 
Scotland and thou did in each other live; 
Nor wouldst thou her, nor could she thee, survive. 
Farewell, who dying didst support the state, 
And could not fall but with thy country’s fate.” 


Between the bitter hatred of the Whigs and the blind idolatry of 
the Jacobites the memory of Dundee must rest. He cannot be 
judged by the standard of to-day. The time he lived in, the people 
he lived among, the king he served, the foes with whom he had to 
contend, all these things have to be considered ere the man can be 
rightly understood. That he was a gallant soldier, a consummate 
general, an able politician, his enemies never denied. Polished and 
courteous in his manners, his private life was unstained even by those 
vices which the age regarded more as the characteristics than as the 
failings of a gentleman. The faults he committed, the faults more of 
the time and the circumstance than of the man, were committed not 
for his own aggrandisement, but in the pursuance of a duty which 
his principles and his training alike forbade him to question, and in 
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the interests of a cause which he worshipped with a devotion peculiar 
even among the many devoted followers of the house of Stuart. 
Courage, integrity, and fidelity are virtues which can be admired even 
when the cause in which they are shown is to be deplored. These 
virtues are conspicuous in Dundee, and the last not least. Loyalty 
was a virtue but too little practised or understood among the public 
men of those days. To be loyal, when disloyalty was the better 
policy, did not make a man honoured; to be disloyal did not make 
him dishonoured. But not even in thought did Dundee for a 
moment waver in faith towards his king and country as he understood 
the words. Many men of his time were as brave, and many weie 
more able, but there was scarce one so steadfast and so true. 
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A Fortnight in Cyprus. 


Tr was in the early spring of 1863 that I and three companions 
determined to make a short tour in exploring, as far as we could do 
so, the little-known island of Cyprus. We had all been staying for 
some time at Beyrout, the well-known seaport of Syria, situated close 
under the Lebanon range, and the capital of that province. The 
ostensible reason of our visit to the place was sport, for we were all 
fond of and much given to shooting whenever and wherever we 
could find game. But being all old travellers in the East, we knew 
that the descriptions given by dragomen and others respecting the 
quantity of quail, or snipe, or wild duck, or what not to be found in 
any given district must, as a rule, be taken with a very large grain of 
salt. We therefore, with much of that practical philosophy which 
ought to accompany all wanderers, determined that if we could find the 
wherewithal to bring down by means of our breechloaders, we would do 
our best to fill our bags. But that if not—if the wild birds of the air 
were either difficult to get at or few in number—we would content our- 
selves with moving from place to place in this unvisited part of the 
world, so that on our return home we could at least say we had been 
on one spot beyond the very outermost edge of which travellers seldom 
perpetrate. 

In the days I speak of—and I believe such is still the case—there 
were but four regular steamers every month that visited Cyprus, 
belonging to the Austrian Lloyd’s and the Russian lines. The former 
of these were the most regular and the most to be depended upon, 
inasmuch as they brought the mails to and from the island. On their 
way from Constantinople to Alexandria, and vice versd, the Austrian 
steamers put in to Larnaca, the chief seaport of Cyprus, for a few hours. 
The run from Beyrout to Larnaca is, if I remember aright, between 
seventy and eighty miles. We left the former port at sunset, and on 
awaking in the morning found the boat was already at anchor off the 
town. The landing of ourselves and our belongings took some little 
time, for, knowing how impossible it would be to procure what we 
wanted in Cyprus, we had brought with us what may be called all the 
luxuries of the table, together with wine, beer, and soda-water, enough 
to Jast us even if our sojourn had been prolonged from the intended 
fortnight toa month. For, be it noted, in Cyprus—unless he trusts 
himself to the mercies of a country sailing boat, and is willing not only 
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to risk the chance of being drowned but the certainty of being fleeeed— 
no man can say this day will I go, or to-morrow I will depart. The 
steamer only touches at the place once a fortnight. If you are ready, 
your passage paid, your luggage ready to go on board, and the 
surf is not too high to embark, then all will go well, and you may 
count upon being at Beyrout in ten hours, at Tyre in about twenty- 
four, at Jaffa in forty-eight, and at Alexandria in about four days. 
But should you arrive at Larnaca from the interior half an hour too 
late, or if you have not got your ticket for the passage, or should 
your luggage not be ready, or in the event (as is the case in the 
middle of winter for weeks at a time) the surf is running too high for 
shore boats to communicate with the steamer—you must call to your 
aid the virtue of patience, for it is the only thing that can save you. 
For be it remarked, although I have given Larnaca the brevet rank 
of seaport, it is, like Beyrout, and many other so-called “ ports” in 
the East, a mere open roadstead. When the wind blows from 
favourable quarters the sea is smooth, and communication with ships is 
easy and certain. But there are exceptions to this pleasant rule. I 
have known individuals most anxious to get away from Cyprus, who 
were detained there a whole month because it pleased the wind to blow 
from a certain quarter during that period, during which no boat could 
go near any vessel in the roads, and when, as is often the case, not 
even the mails or passengers could be landed. The same thing occurs 
occasionally, though not often, at Beyrout. At the latter place there 
is a nook under shelter of the Lebanon, called the Dog River, where 
vessels are safe during the heaviest gales. But, in point of fact, from 
Alexandretta along the whole coast of Syria, even as far as Alexandrian 
Egypt, there is not a single harbour except that of Sidon; and that 
has for several hundred years been ruined by immense walls being 
broken down and left to fill up what used to be the basin of the harbour. 
During the several centuries that the Turks have ruled over Cyprus, 
they have not even commenced asingle public work. The Venetians, 
who long ago owned the island, have left their mark everywhere 
visible. But with one solitary exception of a submarine cable between 
Cyprus and the mainland of Syria—a distance at the nearest point of 
barely fifty miles—the Osmanlis might be taken out of the place 
to-morrow, and a month hence no one would ever know—so far as any 
outward or visible sign in the country existed—that they had ever even 
lived, far less “ruled, over this spot of the earth, any more than if 
they had been masters of the Isle of Wight. 

In the days I write of there was not a single establishment in the 
shape of an hotel throughout Cyprus. The town of Larnaca is 
situated about as far from the sea as our Houses of Parliament are 
from Hyde Park Corner. But at the landing-place is a collection 
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of houses called the Marina, which are inhabited by the very few 
Europeans, the consuls, and the chief native merchants of the island. 
At the time of our visit, the only Englishman in the whole place 
was the British vice-consul. I had known this gentleman in Syria, 
and he most hospitably asked us, one and all, to remain in his house 
during our stay at Larnaca. But we could not in common justice 
inflict such a party upon him. And so two only took advantage of 
his offer, myself and another going to the Convent of the Frattd di 
Terra Santa, or Brothers of the Holy Land, as the Franciscans are 
always called in the East. I had a letter of introduction to the 
superior, who, together with the other half-dozen monks on the 
establishment, was an Italian, and who made us most welcome to all 
the house could offer. 

Larnaca, or rather that portion of it called the Marina, which is 
inhabited by the Europeans, reminded me very much of Malta. In 
fact a great many of those who live in the place—including more 
particularly the boatmen, and a number of individuals who come 
there every year to fish for sponges in the neighbouring seas—are 
natives, or the descendants of natives, of that island. Somehow or 
other the Italians and Maltese have always had a liking for Cyprus. 
There are, scattered here and there all over the interior, a number of 
old ruined churches, which were all built by the Venetians, and 
which in their day must have been very handsome. Any one 
acquainted with Italian could make himself understood perfectly 
well at Larnaca, and at the Marina little or nothing else is spoken. 
The traditions of the place state that until the latter part of the 
sixteenth century there were no mosques, and hardly any believers 
in the Prophet, to be found in the island. It was in 1570-75 that 
Selim IT. invaded and conquered Cyprus; since then the government 
of the place has been going from bad to worse, like a farm from 
which as many crops as possible are taken during the year, but in 
which the farmer never goes to any expense in improving the soil, 
or doing what may better the condition of the land. Amongst 
the small body of troops quartered in Cyprus, one of the superior 
officers was a Hungarian whose acquaintance I had made in Syria. 
That gentleman told me many curious stories about the government 
of the island, and the manner in which the successive pashas who 
ruled over it made things pleasant for themselves. I don’t know 
how matters may be now, but fourteen years ago Cyprus was looked 
upon by the average Turkish pashas as a sort of happy hunting- 
ground where they might do very much as they liked, without being 
overlooked or reported by any meddling European consul. So much 
so was this the case, that if a pasha had come to grief at any of the 
larger seats of government—such as Smyrna, Beyrout, or any place 
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where the European consuls report to their ambassadors at Con 
stantinople any case of grave dereliction on the part of the Turkish 
authorities—there were five or six snug places where he was sure to 
be sent, ostensibly by way of punishment, but in point of fact to allow 
him to “ make his pile,” as the Americans say, without being annoyed 
by the unbelievers. Of these select places Cyprus was one. With a 
receiver of taxes, a receiver of customs, and a pasha, who worked 
pleasantly together, four or.five years was quite long enough for the 
superior officer to make his fortune, and retire in great comfort, nay, 
luxury, for the rest of his days. 

In nearly all the hasty—but, on the whole, fairly correct—accounts 
of Cyprus that have lately been published, I observe that the writers 
have fallen into a mistake very common and very natural to all who 
have not resided in Syria or some of the adjacent countries. They 
have put down about 100,000, or say one-half, of the inhabitants of 
the island as being “Greeks.” Now I question very much whether 
in the whole place there are a hundred—certainly not a couple of 
hundred—people who in our sense of the word are Greeks, that is, 
natives of Greece. But in Syria and the islands and districts 
adjacent to that province, and all over the far east of the Ottoman 
Empire, the word “Greek” means one who belongs to the Greek 
Church. About three-fourths of the 200,000 inhabitants of Cyprus 
come under that designation, for though Syrians by descent they 
profess the Greek faith. Of the rest not more than 50,000 are 
Moslems, and these are mostly scattered throughout the interior of the 
island, the remainder being Maronites, a sect of Christians very 
numerous in Lebanon, and who, although they have a ritual of their 
own, and allow of their priests (not their bishops or monks) being 
married men, are in communion with Rome, and many of their 
clergy are educated at the Propaganda. These, of whom there are 
perhaps 1000, together with about 1000 “United” or Catholic 
Greeks (also in communion with Rome), some 3000 descendants of 
Italians and Maltese, make up the population of an island which could 
support at least ten times that number of people. 

Many travellers on the Levant stop a few hours at Larnaca, and not 
a few hunt there during the short sojourn that the steamer makes. 
But very few have ever visited the interior, or seen anything but 
the very worst of Cyprus. From Larnaca we proceeded to Nicosia, 
or Nikosia, the capital and seat of government, distant some thirty 
miles from the former place. These thirty miles took us a very long 
day to get over, so bad were the roads, and such difficulties as 
the horses, or rather ponies, on which we were mounted had in 
getting over the ground. In fact, to call those bridle-paths roads 
isa misnomer. There is nothing in the shape of natural obstacles to 
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make them what they are; but, like everything else belonging to 
the Turks, the care of them has been left a great deal to chance, and 
the rest to Providence. The country itself is rich in the extreme. 
As a French gentleman who had lived many years in the island 
told me, an active man with ordinary strength and a spade in his 
hand might with the greatest ease raise crops that would feed 
himself ‘and his family all the year round. On the road between 
Larnaca and Nicosia we had some very fair shooting. The snipe 
were very abundant, owing to the number of undrained marshes to 
be met with everywhere. Wild duck also were in great numbers, 
although difficult to be got at; and on more than one occasion we 
saw, although we did not succeed in shooting, wild boars. The 
villages were few and far between, and the villagers did not seem to 
like living save in clusters, and together. Although the month of 
March was only a few days old, the orange-trees were in full blossom, 
and the scent they gave out reminded us of an English conservatory, 
or of the gardens on the Vomero Hill above Naples. At the season 
we travelled in—certainly the finest throughout the year all over the 
Levant—the climate was delicious. In the early morning it was 
fresh enough to be pleasant, and at no time during the day was it by 
any means too hot. 

The town of Nicosia, or, as I said before, the capital of Cyprus. 
It contains some 18,000, or perhaps 20,000, inhabitants, the greater 
number of whom are Moslems. In the old Venetian days it must 
have been a place of importance, and was full of handsome buildings, 
all of which have been more or less allowed to go to ruin. There is 
what was once a very fine church, now converted into a mosque. It 
is the only instance I can recollect of a Gothic church being thus 
degraded; and to an Englishman this form of architecture, having 
thus been changed, comes perhaps with more force than a building of 
any other form or shape. There is a convent of Italian Fratti di 
Terra Santa in the town, one of whom very kindly showed me 
all over the place. He happened to be a Venetian by birth, and, 
pointing to the converted, or perverted, Gothic church, spoke very 
bitterly of the present use to which it was put—a feeling which one 
cannot wonder much at. 

The best description I can give of Nicosia is that, like nearly every 
‘Turkish town I have visited, the hand of Time seems to have stood 
still for three hundred years. I can imagine how that in 1575 the 
place surrendered to the Turks, how the latter took possession thereof, 
and how they have never done anything whatever to improve the 
town, or even to prevent it from falling into decay. The pasha, to 
whom we had brought a letter of introduction from a friend in 
Beyrout, was very like the average men of his rank and occupation in 
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Turkey. He was civil beyond bounds to us, and professed, at any 
rate by his manners, to take the greatest possible interest in the 
journey we were making in the territory over which he ruled. Any- 
thing we required he was ready to order on our behalf. But seeing 
that whatever trouble he took was not at his own expense, but 
imposed more or less annoyance on those he ruled over, we were careful 
not to make known our wants at headquarters, and either tried to 
remedy these ourselves, or get some of our native friends to do so 
through our dragoman. Thus, having one day told his excellency 
that we had given up the idea of shooting in the neighbourhood 
because we could not get beaters enough, we found upon awaking 
next morning that a couple of hundred labourers had been taken away 
by force from their homes and work and pressed into our service, and 
had been waiting since before daylight before our tents. When we 
came to inquire into the business, it turned out that not a single 
piastre of pay had been promised these men, who were guided like so 
many convicts by a number of zaptiehs, or policemen, and were to be 
driven by the latter to follow us for a day, or week, or a month, just 
as we desired, without food by day or shelter by night, until the 
shooting trip we contemplated was at an end. As a matter of course 
we very courteously declined being served on these terms, and so, after 
distributing a small sum of money amongst the men, sent them back 
to their homes rejoicing. 

In Cyprus, and more particularly at Nicosia, I noticed a fact which 
has been overlooked by nearly every traveller in the East. It is that, 
however much the Christian population may hate and detest, as they no 
doubt do, their Moslem rulers, they would ten thousand times sooner 
be under Turkish rule than subject to any Christian sect other than 
their own. Thus the Greek church would far rather be under the 
domination of the Osmanlis than they would be subject to the 
Maronites ; the Maronites would infinitely prefer being subject to the 
Turks than live under the Greeks, or members of the Greek church, 
and so on throughout. At Nicosia there was a very dignified prelate 
who is Archbishop Patriarch of the Greek church on the island. To 
hear this old gentleman—who told me he was eighty-four years of 
age—rant and rave, even in ordinary conversation, against all other 
Christian sects and denominations, was something wonderful, and 
almost reminded one of another island where, although bigotry is now 
considered very bad form amongst all men of sense, it is still indulged 
in, both in and out of parliament, by numerous members of that large 
body of individuals who ought to be, if they are not, outdoor patients 
of Earlswood. The fact is that thitoughout Turkey the Moslem, 
Whatever he may pretend to do, hates and detests his Christian fellow- 
subject. The latter certainly returns the compliment, but at the 
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same time feels convinced that bad as is the rule of the believer in the 
Prophet of Mecca, he, the Christian, would be far worse off were he 
under the government of any Christian sect or denomination except 
his own. Nay, I have heard, not once but scores of times, members 
of the Greek Church in Syria say that they would, of the two evils, 
infinitely prefer attending and going through the form of Moslem 
prayers in a mosque, than hearing mass in a church belonging to the 
Greek Catholics. Now as these two sects are identical on all matters 
of liturgy, and that the only difference between them is the old filioque 
controversy, and the fact that the Greek Catholics are in communion 
with Rome, I thought this a somewhat strong denunciation of another 
“ Christian ” faith. 

Under the old Venetian rule, Nicosia must have been a very fine 
place. Even now, although three hundred years have elapsed since 
the whole island became a Turkish possession, there are not wanting 
signs and tokens which confirm this. The town is said to be in 
the very middle of Cyprus. It is built in a sort of basin, of which 
the plain may be eight or ten miles in diameter, surrounded on more 
than three sides by hills which are not more than 1000 to 1500 feet 
above the level of the sea. At the time of year we visited the place, 
the climate was delightful; but it is reported to be very hot during 
three months of summer, the reason being that no sea-breeze can 
reach the town. Local tradition says that in older days, when the 
Venetians ruled over the land, all the wealthy people of Nicosia used 
to have their villas on the sea-coast, and used to repair thither for the 
hot season. This I believe to have been the case, for at various places 
on the borders of the sea are to be found the ruins of houses which have 
even yet something about them of the cachet of Italian architecture. 
During the few days we remained at Nicosia, my guide, philosopher, 
and friend in all that regarded the place was Padre Antonio, the 
Venetian friar, of the Fratti di Terra Santa, or Franciscan Friar, of 
whom I have spoken before. He was a most intellectual man, hale, 
strong, and hearty, although sixty years of age, of which more than 
thirty had been passed in the East. Being a native of Venice, he 
took the greatest interest in all that regarded the former splendours 
of the place, and neither in this town, nor at two or three smaller 
towns to which he accompanied us, did he ever miss an opportunity of 
pointing out the marks that his countrymen had left behind them. 
He assured me that in the convent, or hospice, to which he belonged 
(there were only five priests and two lay brothers belonging to the 
establishment) there were records which proved that in the times of 
the Venetians the inhabitants of Cyprus numbered a million of souls, 
whereas at present there were not more than 120,000 all told. 
According to the worthy friar the cotton grown on the island 
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three centuries ago exceeded more than tenfold what is now 
cultivated under the Turks. This fact was in a manner confirmed 
by an American gentleman who was travelling with us. Being a 
native of the Southern States of America, he was well acquainted with 
all that concerns the cotton plant, and used to say that the soil of 
Cyprus was much more adapted for the great staple than any he had 
ever seen in his own country. In fact, both as regards cotton, corn, 
and every other kind of cultivation, the peasants seemed merely to 
have to scratch the ground, and it became fit to grow the finest crops. 
It may be presumptuous for an individual who knows little or nothing 
of farming to say so; but my own opinion is that, if they could only 
stand the heat, to do which they must be persuaded to live upon less 
meat than we do in England, and to give up in a great measure 
intoxicating or heating drinks, thousands of English labouring men 
could make more than a living in the island of Cyprus. 

Here and there we found in the island a race of what may be 
called half-Cypriotes, settled down, and making a comfortable thing 
out of their land. These were in most cases Frenchmen, or the 
offspring of Frenchmen; but often Italians, who had come to the 
island, married women of one or other of the Christian sects, and 
made the place their home. I should not say that any of them were 
making fortunes, but they were certainly comfortably off, and had all, 
as the worthy Padre told me, something put by in the old stocking 
which is the traditional bank of the French peasant. Besides these 
there is in the island a higher class of what I may call naturalised 
Europeans. These too are all French or Italians, who have married 
on the island and settled down to trade or some other calling. They 
are not rich, but they have more than a competency; and with their 
frugal and self-denying habits, a small sum goes a much longer way 
with them than it would with the same class in England. With one 
gentleman of the colony I became very well acquainted. A friend of 
his in Beyrout had asked me to take charge of a parcel for him, and 
for my having done so Monsieur F. was exceedingly grateful, and 
asked me more than once to breakfast with him and his family, 
French fashion, at twelve o’clock. With that good sense in these 
matters which is oftener to be found amongst Frenchmen than 
Englishmen, he used to say that he could not afford to give dinners, 
but that if I would join his midday meal sans fagon, smoke a cigar 
afterwards, and play a game of billiards, he would be delighted to see 
me; and both on our arrival at Larnaca, and afterwards when we were 
there waiting for the steamer to take us away, I availed myself more 
than once of his kindness. He told me that he was a native of 
Marseilles. He had, some thirty years before, come to Syria as 
Chancelier, or what we would call Registrar, of the French consulate 
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at (I think) Damascus. He had in the course of his wanderings 
married a young lady whose parents were French, but who had 
settled down in Cyprus, where his father-in-law was a commission 
agent for a French firm, and where his wife was born. Monsieur F., 
after his marriage, served as Chancelier of various consulates in the 
East—at Damascus, Beyrout, Aleppo, Jerusalem, and elsewhere. 
After twenty-five years’ service, he had become entitled to his pension, 
and the necessaries of life being cheap at Cyprus, to say nothing 
of several of his wife’s relations being settled there, induced him to 
pitch his tent at Larnaca, where he was looked upon as the head of 
the French colony. At his house I met several gentlemen similarly 
situated, men who in affection for France, and in all that constitutes 
a good French citizen, were second to none, but who had resolved 
to spend their days in a land where living was very much 
cheaper than in their own country. From these gentlemen I learned 
that, with the single exception of dress, a family, consisting of 
father, mother, three grown-up daughters, and two boys of twelve 
and fourteen years of age, might live comfortably at Larnaca upon 
8000 frances, £320 sterling, a year, and this without any stint, although 
of course with management. As regards dress, although very expen- 
sive, it is really very little used, at least in the more expensive 
materials. Gentlemen have generally a suit of morning and one of 
evening dress, which they get from France, which they only use upon 
state occasions, or when making visits of ceremony. At other times 
they almost invariably wear shooting-jackets made from the different 
materials of the country, and fashioned after patterns which would not 
be thought much of in Conduit Street. Ladies do very much the 
same. They have their dresses from France, but only wear them when 
en féte, or at times when they wish to appear in their best. 

Curiously enough, although Cyprus offers such excellent induce- 
ments for any one with a little capital and some knowledge of farm- 
ing, as far as I could learn, none of the so-called French colony 
on the island have ever turned their attention to cultivation of the 
land. They prefer being what they term dans les affaives—in business, 
as we would call it. This, however, is a natural peculiarity. A 
Frenchman does not mind how many hours a day he devotes to his 
office or counting-house, but unless he was born an agricultural 
labourer he dislikes beyond measure outdoor work of all kinds. 
With Englishmen it is exactly the reverse. They hate and detest 
confinement, but are always ready to undertake anything that gives 
them exercise in the open air. I venture to say that if an English, or 
quasi-English, colony existed in Cyprus, we should find that nine out 
of ten of those who composed it would turn their attention to farming, 
and would prefer a comparatively small income earned out-of-doors, to 
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a much larger one made at the desk. Not that les affaires of our 
Cypriote friends appear to confine them much to their offices. They 
take life very easy. To begin with, the “ business” of the island, so 
far as the French colony is concerned, does not take much time to get 
over except at certain seasons. It consists simply in making advances 
of money to the agricultural classes, and more particularly to those 
who own mulberry plantations, and who feed cocoons, or silkworms, 
for the French market. The security of the money thus advanced 
has only one risk to run, that of a bad season ; and when that happens 
the account is carried over to the following year. But when I visited 
this island those who lent the cultivators money, realised, what between 
the interest upon the advance (which is never less than twelve, and 
often eighteen and twenty-four per cent. per annum), the commission 
of sending the cocoons to Marseilles, and the commission of selling 
them there, about thirty per cent. per annum on their capital. And 
yet, strange to say, those who borrow seem to flourish almost as much 
as those who lend. There is not much ostensible wealth in the 
island, in fact hardly any at all. But on the other hand there is very 
little actual poverty, and commercial failures are—or were, when I 
was in Cyprus—almost unknown. The native trading community 
consists of Moslems, Jews, and Christians. Of these a European 
merchant can nearly always believe the first upon his simple word, 
the two latter he can rarely credit on oath, and the harder they swear 
the more certain one may be that they are stating what is not the 
case. It is curious to note how throughout the East, from Con- 
stantinople to Alexandria, every French or English merchant of any 
experience will tell the same exact tale in this respect. The Moslem 
who is not connected in any way with the government is truthful and 
in every way to be trusted—his word is as good as his oath. The native 
Christians, on the other hand, economise the truth with almost as much 
care as they do their own money. To gain one per cent. when 
purchasing or selling bills of exchange; or to obtain goods a trifle 
cheaper than the price that is asked, an Eastern Christian will say 
anything, swear anything, deny what he has affirmed five minutes 
beforehand, and not seem at all aware that he is doing anything wrong. 
And yet the very man who when making a bargain with you—whether 
it be for a few trinkets such as travellers purchase to keep as a memorial 
of the place, or whether it be for a hundred bales of cotton—will, as the 
French say, “lie like a tooth-drawer,” will do anything, submit to any 
loss, rather than become bankrupt ; and when he receives visitors in 
his own house, does so with a kindly courtesy which Englishmen of 
all classes might, with good reason, envy. 

Once at Larnaca, and once at Nicosia, I was invited to spend the 
evening at the houses of wealthy or, at any rate, well-to-do Christian 
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merchants. On both occasions I accompanied a French gentleman who 
had been many years resident in Cyprus, and who was well up in the 
manners and customs of the place. The master of the house, attended 
by some half-dozen of his sons, brothers, or other relatives, always 
received us at the door, and welcomed us again and again, saying what 
honour we did his house by visiting him. He then conducted us to the 
inner part of the house, where in a kind of open court the rest of the 
company was assembled, amongst them being almost as many ladies as 
gentlemen. Christian women in the East make no difficulty about cover- 
ing their faces, unless when in the open streets, or when any Moslems are 
present. Their dress is quite Oriental. When receiving in their own 
houses they wear a quantity of very valuable jewels, both in the hair, 
as earrings, bracelets, and rings. In fact the jewels of the wife of 
a well-to-do trader or merchant more often than not represent what 
Mr. Wemmick would call the “ portable property ” of the husband, 
and could, in an emergency, be turned into hard cash in half an hour. 
This is no doubt a custom that has been brought about by the vicissi- 
tudes to which the inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire, and more 
particularly the Christian population, have been liable from time 
immemorial. When in 1860 the panic-stricken Christians who were 
able and fortunate enough to escape from the general massacre of their 
co-religionists in Lebanon and Damascus made their way to Beyrout, 
Sidon, Tyre, and other towns on the coast, they experienced the 
advantages of having “ portable property ” at command. Their wives’ 
jewels were in thousands of instances all they had to live upon until 
they were able to return to their homes. 

An “At Home” in a native gentleman’s house in the Levant is 
not amusing. There is no music; no whist; no mild flirtations ; no 
talking over the last gossip of the club, or the latest disclosures 
in the “Society” papers. But it is, in its way, interesting ; and the 
empressement with which the master of the house tries to make you at 
home, combined with the novelty of the whole scene, makes a much 
deeper impression on one’s memory than do a score or more of parties 
in London. The first thing you are offered when you sit down, after 
having salaamed to perhaps a score of newly introduced individuals, is 
a small, a very small, cup of coffee. If the visit was paid before dinner 
lemonade would have preceded the coffee. But Orientals know 
better than to give their guests acids after solid food. When the 
coffee—unstrained, in small eggshell cups, the same as is used at 
Constantinople and all over the East—is drunk, and the cup replaced 
on the tray which the servant holds ready, the correct thing is to 
salaam again, first to the master and then to the mistress of the 
house. If you are accompanied by wife, sister, or daughter, she must 
take up her place by the lady of the house, and remain there all the 
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evening. It would be considered as improper for her to sit amongst 
the men who are present, as it would be for you to go amongst the 
ladies. You exchange compliments with the latter on arriving and 
on leaving; but that is all. After the coffee comes either the long 
Turkish pipe with the delicious Latakia tobacco, or the still more 
enjoyable nargilé, or hookah, as it used to be called long ago in India. 
But this does not hinder conversation. Your host and the other 
native gentlemen present deem it a mark of politeness not to speak 
of their own experiences in the world, as to draw their guest out by 
asking him questions, and giving him an opportunity of displaymg 
his knowledge. The fact of my having resided some years in India 
was always made the keynote of the interrogations to which I was 
subjected. The telegraphic system, which was then quite a novelty 
in the East, was another subject that never seemed to weary Oriental 
gentlemen. Every now and then the chief interrogator (generally 
the master of the house) would turn round to the rest of the audience, 
and exclaim “ Agibe, Agibe !” (“ Wonderful, wonderful !”) To this the 
rest would reply in the same words—‘“ Agibe, Agibe”—and then 
there would be a pause of some two or three minutes before more 
questions were put. The language spoken on these occasions, that 
is, if a stranger like myself was being entertained, was either French 
or Italian, but more often the latter than the former. After perhaps 
a couple of hours of this entertainment, during which the nargilé is 
more than once renewed, the guests generally take their leave. There 
is a great deal of salaaming; many seemingly cordial invitations to 
renew the visit; the servants waiting for their respective masters, 
light the lanterns, without which it would be a work of danger to 
go through the dark streets and bad roads, and each one wends his 
way homewards. 

During our short sojourn in Cyprus we only organised one shoot- 
ing party. We mustered three guns;‘and leaving Nicosia early one 
morning rode to a village some twenty miles off, on the road to 
Limasol, and within sight of the Olympus mountains. The journey 
took us a very long day to accomplish ; but on our arrival we found 
all kinds of comforts in way of beds, eating, and drinking, which had 
been sent on beforehand. The next morning we commenced shoot- 
ing, and shot all that and the following day. One of our party had 
a couple of setters; but as they would only work near their own 
master, and, French fashion, always ran after wounded game, they 
were more hindrance than help to us. However, in the two days 
we made a very fair bag, although with an amount of fatigue and 
hard work that a modern English sportsman would rather never take 
a gun in hand than undergo. To three guns, in two days, we bagged 
about a score of hares, forty or fifty partridges, as many quails, and 
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one or two bustards. On our return to Nicosia the success of 
our enterprise was looked upon as astonishing by both Turks and 
Christians. 

It would be absurd to attempt, within the limits of a magazine 
article, to give a detailed account of what an island like Cyprus pro- 
duces, and to what account it might be turned. Moreover, having 
only been a fortnight in the place, I am obliged in a great measure to 
depend upon the opinions of others respecting this new acquisition 
of England’s. But this much I may say, and when in Cyprus I 
heard the same verdict passed upon the island by Frenchmen, Italians, 
Americans, natives of the place, and Orientals from other parts of the 
Levant, namely, that with a good and just government the number 
of inhabitants might in a very few years be increased from 200,000, 
which is the present number of her population, to a million, or even 
a million and a half. With a railway through the island (or even 
with a carriage road as a French company has made from Beyrout, 
over the Lebanon, through the plains of Syro Syria, and over the 
Anti-Lebanon range to Damascus) produce of nearly all kinds might 
be increased tenfold. Under the Turkish government no country 
can improve. The spirit of the rulers is against all kinds of prosperity. 
I don’t say that this may not be changed, I merely note a fact of which 
a residence of several years in the East convinced me. The island of 
Cyprus is a case in point. To compare what it was under the 
Venetians, and what it is after it has been 300 years in the hands of 
the Turks, is quite enough for any one who wishes to form an opinion 
on the subject. I don’t believe that any sect or denomination of 
native Christians could make the place any better than it now is; but 
I am convinced that an English or a French government could make 
it a very garden of the Levant. At present it resembles nothing so 
much as a fine old country residence which has fallen into the hands 
of scoundrels, and has been going from bad to worse for a generation 
or more. The French gentleman of whom I have made mention 
before told me that after all expenses of the local government were 
paid for, and all little matters of peculation made pleasant for the 
pasha, the collector of customs, and their friends, there are not 25,000 
francs, £1000, over and above which found its way to the treasury at 
Constantinople. And yet not so much as a shed has ever been built 
by the Ottoman government, nor so much as a footpath constructed 
in any part of the island. On the other hand there are records 
extant in the island which show that although the Venetians were 
always raising new buildings, and maintained a very large defensive 
force both by land and sea, the tribute sent home every year amounted 
to some hundred thousand pounds. In fact some few years ago a 
wealthy native Christian of Syria offered to farm the island. He 
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was to bear all expenses, to support the pasha and other functionaries, 
and to pay an annual tribute of a million of francs (£40,000) to 
Constantinople, which sum was to be increased by ten per cent. every 
five years. We may take it for granted that this individual did not 
offer more than a fair sum as rent for the island, and that he would 
have made a tolerable profit for himself out of it. But his offer was 
rejected. The Turks like to let well alone. Rash attempts at 
improvements are not faults which can be laid to their charge. 
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Che Cracked Tumbler. 


Cuapter I. 


“TEN, my dear Doctor,” said the Squire, “you must excuse my 
suggesting that we should have a second opinion.” 

The doctor was John Fielding, of the parish of Dighton, in the 
county of Worcester. The squire was Mr. Lockwood of Dighton 
Honour (the great house of the locality), and the then with which the 
latter, so far inconsequently, commences the conversation referred to 
a declaration of the former, that upon his word of honour he did not 
know what on earth was the matter with her, meaning Miss Stella 
Lockwood, aged seventeen, the squire’s eldest child by a dead 
wife. 

The second Mrs. Lockwood was present at this consultation, and 
took a leading part in it; answered all the doctor’s questions, and 
anxiously entered into every detail of the sick girl’s case in the hope 
that she might help him to discover its cause, and prescribe for its 
cure. 

It was a very peculiar case. Six months ago Stella Lockwood was 
the picture of physical health, and to all appearance as happy a girl 
as could be found in the shires. All of a sudden she lost her strength, 
her good looks, her good temper; became pale, nervous, and gloomy, 
and yet no recognisable disease showed itself. She ate well and slept 
well; there was nothing the matter with her digestive organs, or her 
lungs, or her brain. Her heart was in perfect order as a blood 
pump, and untouched by a malady with which “ sweet seventeen ” is 
sometimes afflicted. There was no consumption or decline in her 
family. Her father had not spent five pounds on doctors or druggists 
since he left college. Her mother was a strong and hearty woman 
until crippled by an accident, which will be hereafter recorded. 
There were no sins of the third or fourth generation, that any one 
knew of, likely to be visited upon the children in this; for the child 
in question sprang from long-lived, prudent, and temperate stock on 
both sides. When, therefore, her father (who at first, man-like, made 
light of his daughter’s ailment and pooh-poohed his wife’s fears) was 
at last driven to realise that there must be something the matter, and 
was honestly informed by his friend the doctor that upon his word 
and honour he did not know what on earth it was . . . he broke out 
with that then we have heard, and the desired second opinion was 
procured. 
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The second opinion came from a famous practitioner (from London), 
whose specialty was nerves, particularly female nerves, and who was 
by no means the sort of man to say upon his word and honour he did 
not know what on earth anything was. Another specialty was his 
smile. It was reproachful, saying, “Oh! why did you not send for 
me sooner?” .. . it was assuring, saying, “Lay aside all your 
anxieties now that I am here” .. . it was complimentary, saying, 
“Yes, you suffer exactly what a person in your rank of life ought to 
suffer under the circumstances.” He smilingly added a new-fashioned 
preparation of iron to Dr. Fielding’s treatment, smiling prescribed 
change of air and scene, and smilingly took his fifty guineas and his 
leave. 

The new-fashioned preparation of iron did not do Stella any good, and 
the change of scene did her actual harm. Nothing pleased her, nothing 
interested her. She was led through France, Switzerland, Italy, like a 
girl in a trance. She pined and fretted for home, and home they had to 
bring her . . . acting under a third opinion . . . after an absence of 
six months, not one whit improved by her travelling, paler, more 
nervous and gloomy than ever. About this time, also, began a 
change in her demeanour towards her step-mother which greatly 
distressed that lady, and a habit of seeking the society of her step- 
grandfather which astonished the whole household. 

To explain this we must go back to the days of the first Mrs. 
Lockwood. 

St. John Lockwood of Dighton Honour was left lord of himself at 
an early age, and found his heritage anything but one of woe. Before 
he left Oxford it had been arranged by every one, but himself, that he 
should marry his old playmate and neighbour, Mabel Ravesy, and even 
in his own mind this was as much arranged as anything else that 
entered that rather overcrowded and disorderly domain. The lady 
had her own consent, and more. She loved him deeply, tenderly, 
truly, and was in every way worthy of a steadier and a better man. 
This was why the young squire’s guardians favoured an early marriage. 
. . . Mabel was a good, clever girl, and would manage him, they 
thought. Besides, what a mercy it would be for her, poor child! to 
have a home of her own! From this it may be inferred that her 
surroundings were not irreproachable. Many a girl of her age, 
however, envied the maiden mistress of Claiborne Court. Colonel 
Ravesy was a widower of ten years’ standing, a justice of the peace, a 
deputy-lieutenant, a steward of county races, a patron of county 
balls, a power in the Vehmic court which made and enforced social 
laws at Salincham . . . the county town, famous for its hunting, its 
scandal, and its “ waters.” The county shook its head, and sighed 
over the colonel’s doings out of the county. The great world’s 
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favourite weekly newspapers frequently contained spicy little para- 
graphs concerning him. Still he had his own. It is so difficult to 
cashier a leader, once you have put him in command ; and the lawn 
tennis, the archery, the balls, the theatricals, the cellar, and the 
cuisine of Claiborne Court were all so good, and the proprieties so 
carefully attended to at home, that Colonel and Miss Ravesy’s 
invitations were rarely refused. 

“Yes, my dear,” materfamilias would say, “I think we shall go 
this time; but really, when Flora comes out .” With a good 
many others, every time was to be the last time, and so indeed it 
was, till the next. During the winter, when St. John Lockwood came 
of age, Claiborne Court outshone itself. “ Where the —— does the 
money come from ?” men asked each other. 

Shortly after the last of these gaieties, St. John went up to London 
to see a fellow off who was going abroad. The next thing heard of 
him was that he had gone abroad himself, and the next, that he was 
married! On a certain Monday night at Vienna, he said to himself 
in the glass as he undid his collar, “ Threw herself at my head, by 
Jove!” and was elated. By the following Wednesday he found out 
that the object of this remark threw herself at people’s hearts, not 
their heads, and was horribly jealous. On the Saturday he threw 
himself and his fortune at her feet, and was made very happy. She 
was an American, one of those bright, beautiful, hearty girls who 
dance through their youth to the music of their own happiness. 
Impulsive as he was, and as much in love, she saw no reason why 
they should not be married “right away.” And married right away 
they were. 

This was a heavy blow to Mabel, rendered more hard to bear by 
her father’s conduct. He was furious; denounced Lockwood as a 
scoundrel, and poor pale Mabel as a “ little fool.” Why had not 
she played her cards better? Why had she put him (her parent) to 
all that expense, and let the prize slip through her fingers after all ? 
He had been borrowing money right and left upon the strength of 
the marriage, for which he had been scheming, and the news 
from Vienna brought a swarm of indignant creditors round his 
ears. 

When the happy pair came to live at Dighton Honour there were, 
of course, plenty of good-natured friends to tell the bride of Mabel 
Rayesy’s “disappointment,” and to warn her against “that dreadful 
man the colonel.” The colonel had been obliged to let Claiborne 
Court and to move into a modest cottage over somewhat nearer 
Dighton. He was not able to entertain now, so no one called upon 
him. Mr. Lockwood was, however, too careless, and his wife too 
wise, to follow what was pointed out to them as the proper course. 
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The one sought the colonel (who found it expedient to hide his 
feelings) as much as ever, and the other made a prime favourite of 
the colonel’s daughter. At first there was more of the wisdom of the 
serpent (on the married lady’s side) than the softness of the dove in 
this arrangement. 

“Tl let them see,” she said to herself, “that I’m not afraid of her, 
and I'll make him feel that I trust him.” 

This, perhaps, was somewhat risky with a man of Lockwood’s 
temperament, but it answered its purpose. All went well; little 
Stella was born, and the squire under the management of his clever 
wife had settled down into a steady-going country gentleman ; when 
that accident, already foreshadowed, took place. He had been called 
to London on business, which was to detain him some ten days. On 
the morning of the seventh he telegraphed his delighted wife, “ All 
done. Meet me by the 2.50 train.” 

Owing to some delays, the message did not reach the Honour till 
past two o’clock, and the station was a good half-hour’s drive away. 
Mr. Lockwood’s pony-carriage happened to be at the door for another 
service. By making a short cut over the grass of the park she could 
still catch the train. In she sprang, and off went the high-spirited 
little wags at a hand gallop. When the roughest of the drive was 
over, and only a hundred yards of the level turf separated their 


excited driver from the main road, one of them put his foot in 
a rabbit-hole, fell, tripped up his mate, and overset the carriage. 

The beautiful Mrs. Lockwood never sat upright again. 

“T wish it had killed me outright, Mabel,” she said one day. “Iam 
no companion for him now, poor fellow! and he feels it. No more drives 
with him to the meet, no more scampers over autumn fields with the 
luncheon-basket. Yes,” she added half to herself, with a long-drawn 


” 


sigh, “if it were not for Stella 
Mabel Ravesy hardly ever left her, so as a matter of propriety the 
dreadful colonel, who had no home now, as his creditors had swallowed 
up the cottage orné, took up his quarters at the Honour, and brought 
with him the last remaining member of his once numerous household 
as a sort of companion to Mabel, and an assistant nurse for the afflicted 
lady of the house. This person had been housekeeper at Claiborne 
Court, and was a model of that combination of dignity and respectful- 
ness which is so valued in an upper servant. She might have been 
mistaken for a duchess as she swept along the hall in plain rich black 
silk to take the orders for the day . . . she stood before her young 
mistress meeker than the last-arrived dairymaid. She gave quite 
a character to the house. “If half the stories about him (the dread- 
ful colonel) are true,” friends of his prosperous days would say, “ Mrs. 
Kirkman would not be there.” Strong, firm, quiet, she made an 
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excellent nurse so far as mechanical success went, but for tenderness 
or sympathy one might as well have searched the nether mill-stone. 

Mrs. Lockwood lived, or rather suffered life, for two years; and 
then the end came, unexpectedly. She was found dead in her bed, 
with little more than the usual wring of pain on her once happy 
face. 

We all know how trifles will be magnified under the shadow of a 
great sorrow. There were upbraidings and tears in the servants’ hall 
that day, over—a lemon pip! Like all invalids, Mrs. Lockwood had 
her little fancies and dislikes, and one of them was against pips in 
her lemonade. They made it bitter, she said. The glass from which 
she drank during the night was found overturned, and a small piece 
chipped out of its rim by its fall against the jug: a portion of its 
contents soaked the table-cloth, in removing which Mrs. Markby, the 
housekeeper, found that one pip—stranded. “I shouldn’t sleep fora 
month, Mary Jane,” said the good woman reproachfully, “if I could 
think that the last thing I did for the dear lady was done careless.” 

“T’ll take my bible oath, Mrs. Markby,” sobbed the inculpated 
kitchen-maid, “ that I strained it.” 

“Tf you had strained it,” persisted the accuser, “there couldn’t 
have been any pip.” 

In this calamity the dreadful colonel made himself extremely use- 
ful, and increased the hold he had obtained over the widower. He 
made the arrangements for the funeral, and relieved the mourner of 
all those petty troubles which grate so upon grief. When the 
proprieties would no longer permit his daughter to remain at the 
Honour, he took her to London, and reappeared in good feather at 
several of his old haunts. To London, and afterwards to Scarborough, 
St. John Lockwood followed them, before the year was out . . . the 
Honour was so lonely, he said. The colonel was glad to hear that 
his former housekeeper, Mrs. Kirkman, had been provided for. She 
was now keeping a school at Dighton, and doing well. 

* * * * * + * 

As every one expected, Mabel Ravesy became the second Mrs. 
Lockwood. Thrown so much together as she and little Stella had 
been, there was no shock for the child. Little to forget and nothing 
to learn, the old associations blended into the new relationship very 
happily. Mabel was the pink and pearl of step-mothers. “ Wait till 
she has children of her own,” said Malice. In due time she had 
children of her own, but still the motherless child was best, and first, 
and dearest. So her kind critics veered round, and were shocked at 
such injustice to her own flesh and blood. It was ridiculous, some of 
them assured each other, to behold how Stella was spoiled. Her 
step-mother appeared to be afraid of the child; others shook their 
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heads and declared that there must be some cause for it . . . mean- 
ing, of course, a bad one. I notice that whenever the uncharitable- 
nesses cannot put a finger, moral or physical, on the cause of what 
they do not understand, and consequently dislike, they wag the tops 
of their bodies and groan that a bad one must exist. There was no 
bad cause for it, it might have been so without any cause at all, for 
Mabel had a big warm heart; but it did so happen that about a month 
before the first Mrs. Lockwood died she took her kind nurse’s hand, 
and whispered (as though in continuation of something that had 
passed through her mind unspoken), ‘You will take my place with 
Stella too, dear, won’t you ?” 

The time came when the love which Mabel bore the child for its 
own sake, and the affection created by that tender trust, underwent a 


change. Fear stole in. The gossips were right: she became afraid 
of her husband’s daughter. 


CHAPTER II. 


I nAvE said that upon her return from that fruitless continental tour 
a change came over Stella Lockwood’s demeanour to her step- 
mother which greatly distressed that lady, and a habit of seeking the 
society of her step-grandfather which astonished the whole house- 
hold. By this time the dreadful Colonel had fallen into very bad 
ways. When his daughter was married, strangers took him for the 
bridegroom, so young and chirpy did he look; before three years 
were over he broke down into an old man, with nothing lovely in the 
marks which time had stamped upon him. As a child, little Stella 
was afraid of him; as a girl they rarely met, though he had taken up 
his quarters permanently at the Honour. As a young woman she 
did what few others cared to do—bearded him in his den, where he 
sat smoking the strongest tobacco, drinking cold gin-and-water, and 
muttering to himself. The only visitor he tolerated was his late 
housekeeper, Mrs. Kirkman, who came every Sunday and remained 
with him exactly one hour. Then she called on Mrs. Markby, had a 
glass of sherry and a biscuit with that lady in her sanctum, and took 
her leave. Routine and punctuality were characteristics of the still 
handsome and dignified Mrs. Kirkman. The Colonel had become 
negligent as regards his person, profane in his language, and was 
almost always fuddled with drink . . . not an attractive companion 
for any one, much less for a nervous girl of seventeen. Nevertheless 
Stella would seat herself at the other side of the table at which he 
sat pretending to read, and watch him with her face resting on her 
hands. “Qh, dear Miss Stella,” the servants would exclaim, “ don’t 
pray go in, he'll hurt you sure.” And the warning was not without 
F 2 
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cause, for the Colonel found charms in his solitude, and had been 
known to hurl bottles (empty ones), and even chairs, at such as intruded 
upon it. 

- No, he will not hurt me,” Stella would reply, in the firm but 
abstracted tone which had grown into her voice; and he did not. 
He would stamp and scream at her as she sat watching him, swear 
awful oaths, and threaten wildly—but he never touched her. When 
he locked his door to keep her out, she would go round to the window 
and watch him through the glass. For his den was on the ground: 
floor, so chosen because his heart was affected, and going up and 
down stairs was bad for him. If he closed the shutters in her face, 
Stella would still stand her ground, as though no obstacle impeded 
her sight, and it always ended by his letting her in. “—— you,” 
he would ery, “it’s worse to know you are there looking at me than 
to see your cursed face—come in.” 

She seldom spoke; when she did it was always about her mother. 
Sometimes he would cry and plead piteously to be left alone. If 
she would only go away now, she might come and stay all day to- 
morrow. She paid no attention to what he said. If she were in a 
talking mood, she went on, irrespective of what he replied. If in a 
silent one, nothing that he said appeared to move her. Once he 
kept his bed in the next room for nearly a week to avoid her ; but she 
came all the same, evening after evening, and sat herself opposite his. 
empty chair, till he surrendered. 

This conduct of Stella’s was all the more strange because she had 
herself fallen into long spells of silence and affected solitude. She 
withdrew almost entirely from the society of her father and her step- 
mother. When—acting under further advice from the famous. 
“nerves” man—cheerful young girls of her own age were invited to the 
Honour, she was barely civil to them, and of course they took the 
hint and did not repeat their visits. She would sit alone for hours 
in the room where her mother died, and in the twilight would wander 
about the great house, exploring lumber rooms and attics, returning 
with her dress torn by the nails and grimy with dust. Only one 
short year before she was the neatest of the neat. 

You may be sure that this did not pass unrebuked. 

“T dare say you mean it kindly, dear,” Mrs. Lockwood said soon 
after these new fancies had developed themselves, “but really you do 
your poor grandfather harm. He is in a very nervous state, and 
begs to be left alone.” 

“ Does he?” replied Stella dreamily. 

“Yes. And Dr. Fletcher will tell you that it is the best thing 
for him. He is very much shaken, and the least excitement is bad 
for him ; your father understands this, and never goes near him, I 
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only go occasionally, to see that he is comfortable. 
my darling, by not going again.” 

“T must go.” 

“But why? It can be no pleasure to you.” 

“T must go.” 

“This is childish,” said Mrs. Lockwood, getting vexed. “TI tell 
you there is no occasion for you to go; you do him harm by going. 
I will not allow my father to be annoyed by any one. If you knew 
what trouble he has had, poor man, you would be more considerate. 
Now Stella (finding that the girl’s face was hardening), you know 
that I never deny you anything that is good for you, do please me 
‘this once ; promise not to go again.” 

“T will try not to go.” 

“Try, nonsense! As I said before, it can be no pleasure to you; 
your curiosity is satisfied by this time, I should think. You speak as 
though I had asked you to make some sacrifice. Besides,” she went 
on, meeting with no response, “ Dr. Fletcher says it is bad for you 
also. You are in a highly nervous state yourself, and the sight of a 
person afflicted as is my poor father must injuriously affect you. Do 
not force me to exert my authority and absolutely forbid you, 
Stella.” 


“No,” said the girl, “I would rather that you did not forbid 


Now oblige me, 


gained her point, and tried to seal it with a kiss, but the girl turned 
away her face. 

“Stella!” she almost sobbed, “why will you not kiss me?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ Are you vexed with me for what I have said ?” 

46 No.” 

“Oh, Stella, you do not love me.” 

“T see my own mother so often now,” said the girl with lowered 
eyelids, “ that—that——” 

“See your own mother!” gasped Mrs. Lockwood. 

“In my dreams, I suppose; but I will try and please you, I will 
try, indeed.” 

For some time she did not go near the Colonel’s den, or even visit 
that part of the garden into which its windows opened. But gradually 
the circle of her wanderings narrowed ; she would not (or could not) 
avoid that side of the house . .. . she could not avoid the path 
which led to the forbidden ground... . she passed the window 
‘slowly and more slowly, and at last could not resist stopping at it 
and looking within. Then she went in the same as before. 

What was to be done? All the doctors agreed that in her present 
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state of health she was not to be thwarted. At the same time they 
insisted that she must be kept away from the Colonel—for both their 
sakes. Persuasion, command, and entreaty were employed in vain. 
“You see,” she would reply, without a shade of obstinacy or defiance, 
“T must go.” 

One evening a piercing shriek was heard in the “den.” None of 
the servants dared enter it. Mrs. Lockwood was sent for, and found 
the Colonel in a fit on the floor. 

“Cruel child,” she cried ; “he is dead—you have killed him.” 

“He is not dead,” said Stella quietly; “and he will not die 
just yet.” 

And she was right ; but this brought matters to a climax. “ Very 
well then,” said Mr. Lockwood, “if sense will not teach you to refrain 
from what is unkind and injurious, I will see what wood and iron 
will do.” So orders were given to shift the Colonel’s quarters. He 
was past going up and down stairs now, and so it did not matter in 
what part of the house the “den” was to be. Suitable rooms were 
found in one of the wings, and carpenters came to measure the 
passage which led to them for a massive baize-covered door, which 
would shut Miss Stella out from even approaching within earshot of 
her victim. 

He never reached the proposed haven of rest. The very day 
before it was ready for his occupation he was found much as his 
daughter had seen him after that shriek was heard. He had slipped 
from his chair, and lay huddled up on the floor, but stone dead and 
cold this time. 

Since that previous attack Stella had been carefully watched, and 
it was certain that she was not actively responsible for the more fatal 
seizure. Still, it was felt to be the sequel to the other, and that she 
was to be charged with both. She heard the news without emotion, 
and bore the reproaches cast upon her without reply. 

The cause of death was certified to be disease of the heart, and so 
there was no inquest. The funeral was a quiet one, but marked by 
an incident which caused some talk. When those solemn words, “ We 
therefore commit his body to the ground,” were spoken, Mrs.Kirkman, 
who had been standing by the head of the grave, knelt down, took a 
handful of earth, pressed it to her lips, and let it fall slowly on the 
coffin. 

Returning from the churchyard, Mrs. Markby took Dr. Fletcher 
aside, and what passed between them resulted in his returning to the 
Honour, and going with her into the now vacant den. 

“Tf I'm over bold, Doctor,” she began, “in my questioning, please 
remember that, girl and woman, I’ve served this family for three-and- 
thirty years.” 
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“Yes, yes, yes; I understand,” he said, afraid, like all his craft, of 
long introductions. “Goon. What's the matter now?” 

“ You remember my first mistress here, Doctor ?” 

“Of course.” . 

“What did she die of ?” 

“Impossible to say exactly. She was worn out with suffering, 
poor lady! Perhaps there was some internal injury that escaped us,. 
and which may have led to the immediate cause of her death.” 

“But the colonel died of heart disease . . . you're sure of that ?” 

“Now, Mrs. Markby, come to the motive of this questioning. 
There is one beyond curiosity, I can see that in your face,” said the 
Doctor, getting in earnest. 

“There is indeed, sir; I was the one who put the rooms to right 
after both deaths, and, if you will believe me, the same glass in which 
Mrs. Lockwood had her last drink of lemonade was the one the 
colonel used for his gin-and-water just before he died.” 

“ How can you possibly know that ?” 

“The rim was chipped where it fell against the jug.” 

“Pshaw! I'll engage that there are a dozen chipped tumblers in 
the house.” 

“May be, but not of that pattern. We've had nothing like that 
pattern since my first lady’s time. It is an American sort of glass 
that she fancied—goblet shape, like a big wine-glass. Why, that’s 
nearly fifteen years ago, Doctor, and there is not one other left. Set 
upon set have been broken up since then. How came this one left ? 
And how did it get into the colonel’s room ?” 

“Tf that’s all, I don’t think it worth while to inquire. Odd things 
do survive. They get put away out of use.” 

“They do,” said the housekeeper, somewhat relieved, “ that’s true. 
If you were only sure what my first lady died of ?” 

“There is something more in your mind, Mrs. Markby,” replied 
the doctor severely, “and I insist upon knowing what it is.” 

“Sir, there was a pip found on the table near that glass, where the 
lemonade had been spilt out of it.” 

“Wonderful!” sneered Fletcher. ‘A lemon-pip in lemonade! 
You don’t say so !” 

“Tt was Mary Jane Masters (Smith was her maiden name) who 
was under me then,” the housekeeper continued, unmindful of the 
sarcasm, “and she made that lemonade. My mistress was very 
particular not to have any pips in it—they made it bitter, she said, 
and I scolded Mary Jane for her carelessness not straining it. She 
swore she had strained it, and, Dr. Fletcher, I believe she told the 
truth. I never caught her out in a lie before, or after.” 

“Tf you mean anything at all by this, you mean to insinuate that 
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the first Mrs. Lockwood was poisoned,” the Doctor blurted out, getting 
red and uneasy. 

“The Lord forgive me if I'm a wicked woman, but I do,” Mrs. 
Markby replied. 

“By whom ?” 

“ Sir, when I came back from the room after giving Mary Jane my 
mind, I couldn’t find that glass. I didn’t want ¢¢ so much as the 
pip for proof against the girl. I got that, and thought no more about 
the tumbler till I found it again on the colonel’s table. How did he 
get it? Now Doctor, many times since Miss Stella has been 
plaguing him he said he wished he was dead, that his life wasn’t 
worth having, and such like. Suppose he had disease of the heart, 
but didn’t die of it? Suppose he poisoned himself?” 

“That wouldn’t show that he had poisoned another.” 

“Tt would show that he had poison, though. Where did he keep 
it? If he ever used it in that tumbler, he would most likely have 
put them away together.” 

“ By God, Markby ! you ought to have been a detective,” exclaimed 
the Doctor. “Was there anything in the tumbler when you found it 
last ?” 

“ About a tablespoonful of gin-and-water.” 

“You didn’t throw it away, I hope?” 

“No, sir, I locked it up just as it was, in that drawer.” 

As she spoke, she opened the drawer, and handed Fletcher the 
cracked tumbler, with about two inches of clear liquid in it. At his 
request she then got a phial, into which, after having washed it out 
carefully, he poured the gin-and-water which the colonel had left. 

“T will take this home with me,” he said, “and let you know 
to-morrow if there is anything wrong about it. In the meantime, 
not a word to any one.” 

To-morrow came, but no Dr. Fletcher. Three days passed, and 
yet he had not kept his word. On the morning of the fourth he 
drove up in his gig, with portmanteau and rugs as though bound for 
a journey, and sent for Mrs. Markby to come out to him, as he had 
not a moment to spare. 

“Tm puzzled about that,” he whispered, “and am going to London 
to see a friend of mine, who is an analytical chemist, about it. There 
may be some sediment in the tumbler which might help us; so get 
it for me, and be quick, or I shall lose the train.” 

She hurried to the “den” and opened the drawer. 

The tumbler was gone! 
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Cuapter III. 


Dr. Fietcuer returned to Dighton clear upon one point. There 
was poison in the gin-and-water ... poison of a description 
unknown except to the scientific few . . . poison which was not 
kept for sale (even under the safeguards which the law enacts) at any 
ordinary druggist’s . . . and enough of it to kill two strong men 
was found, beyond peradventure, in that two tablespoonfuls of liquor. 
But this by no means undid the puzzle. One who knew enough to 
procure that fatal agent would know better than to employ such a 
quantity of it. Why, if the tumbler had been originally only half full, 
there was death enough to destroy the whole household in it! Then 
the disappearance of the tumbler. That completely upset Mrs. 
Markby’s theory. Supposing that the colonel had taken the tumbler 
out of the first Mrs. Lockwood’s room, and secreted it—he must have 
done so to conceal something, and its reappearance with poison in it 
by his side was terribly suggestive of what had to be hidden. For 
nearly four years he had not left his room. He must, therefore, have 
had that poison by him. Where? In the same hiding-place which 
concealed the cracked tumbler? Probably, as both came out together. 
The first Mrs. Lockwood had supplanted his daughter . . . stood 
in her way, and had no use for the life which practically made Sir 
John a widower, but was a bar to his marrying again. The colonel 
was just the sort of man to think it no crime to put a human being 
out of pain, particularly a human being whose existence in pain kept 
him in poverty. Here, then, was motive. When he was driven to 
take his own life, he used the agents he had already employed to take 
the life of another. So far the inferences were of the strongest, the 
motive sufficient, and the means at hand. 

But the moment that the cracked tumbler disappears the second 
time, the whole chain falls link from link. The facts, far from 
inculpating the colonel, face round and acquit him. The backbone of 
Mrs. Markby’s theory was that he had possession of the tumbler. 
All the other facts radiate from that, and have no force without it. 
Now it appears that some one else has an interest in hiding that 
tumbler, and why should not the hand which spirited it away after 
the colonel’s death have been the same one that used it for Mrs. 
Lockwood's destruction fourteen years ago ? 

Was there really any connection between the two deaths? Dr. 
Fletcher tried hard to persuade himself that there was not. He tried 
hard to persuade Mrs. Markby that she could not be positive about 
that tumbler. It was absurd to suppose she could recognise it after 
a lapse of fourteen years, simply because of a crack in the rim. But 
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the housekeeper was not to be moved. She would take a thousand 
oaths on it. To satisfy the Doctor she had the house rammaged from 
top to bottom—on the pretence of a general cleaning up—and no 
similar glass was found. Dr. Fletcher tried every shop at Dighton 
and Salincham, but could not match it. That pattern had gone out 
long ago. 

Granted that there was no connection between the two deaths, he 
was faced by the terrible certainty that now, at any rate, there was a 
poisoner in the house. As long as his first impression about the 
colonel lasted, he could honestly follow the course he had laid down for 
himself—persuade Mrs. Markby to secrecy, and hold his tongue. But 
now ?—any day a third victim might fall. In whom should he confide— 
whom should he warn? The probability that all the poison had been 
used gave him a momentary sense of ease; but reflection showed that 
it would not be safe to rely upon. So very little would suffice. 
What was to come of his warning if he gave it? Exhume the 
first Mrs. Lockwood? Useless! If she had been killed by the poison 
found near the colonel, no trace of it would be discovered by the 
minutest analysis. It operates by gradually suppressing the action 
of the heart, and leaves no sign, even if search be made, within a few 
hours after death. I could tell you its name, but do not deem it 
prudent to do so. The more Dr. Fletcher read and learned about it, 
the more he thought of the appearance presented by the two dead 
bodies, the firmer grew the conviction that there was a connection 
between the deaths. 

This being so, the poisoner had been in the house for fourteen 
years—in the house, because both potions had been administered or 
left to be taken at night when no strangers were there. Who, then, 
was present at the time of both deaths? Mr. and Mrs. Lockwood, 
Stella, and Mrs. Markby, no one else. It was preposterous to suppose 
that St. John murdered his wife ; Stella was a child of three years old 
when she died. The housekeeper’s conduct made it clear that she 
was innocent. A cold shudder ran through the Doctor when he 
thought of Mabel Ravesy’s love for St. John, her disappointment, 
her poverty—could she have deliberately undertaken to nurse her rival 
for the purpose of murdering her? Could she have yielded to a 
sudden temptation and made away with her? Had her father, the 
dreadful colonel, any hand in the crime, or a suspicion as to its 
author, and had she silenced him for fear he might betray it to Stella 
as the price of being left in peace ? 

“Tl take time,” resolved Fletcher. ‘‘Tll do nothing in a hurry, 
and—yes—that might help, I'll sound Mrs. Kirkman—she helped to 


nurse the first Mrs. Lockwood, and find out if she has any suspicion 
of the second wife.” 
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For thisa good opportunity soon occurred. Stella, who, since the 
death of Colonel Ravesy, had regained some of her former health and 
spirits, took a new fancy in quite an unexpected direction. I have 
mentioned how she treated young ladies of about her own age who 
were invited to the Honour to amuse her. She now spent three 
afternoons a week at Mrs. Kirkman’s school, joining in the work and 
pastime of the farmers’ daughters who were finished at that now long- 
established and flourishing seminary. Mrs. Kirkman had presented 
her compliments to Mrs. Lockwood, and, though highly flattered by 
the predilection shown by her daughter, begged that that young lady 
might be induced to restrict her visits, as they interfered with the 
studies of Mrs. Kirkman’s pupils. And Mrs. Lockwood had apologised 
for such intrusion, and promised to use her influence to prevent 
its recurrence. 

“IT cannot understand, Stella,” she said, as she sealed this note, 
“why your self-respect does not keep you from going where you are 
unwelcome.” 

“But I am welcome—all the girls like me,” Stella replied, 
flushing. 

“ What the girls like or dislike does not matter, my dear. They 
are under Mrs. Kirkman’s charge, and she is the best judge of what 
is proper for them. However, both your father and myself are glad 
to see that you are shaking off your aversion to society. We only 
wish you had looked a little higher for companions. Mrs. Kirkman 
is a very respectable woman, but neither she nor I can forget that 
she was once my father’s servant. Her pupils—shopkeepers and 
farmers’ daughters—are not of the class with which you can associate 
hereafter. It would not be kind to let them imagine that you could. 
So be a good child, and don’t go there sooften. Wean yourself away, 
as it were, and when we are out of mourning you shall have every 
opportunity of forming pleasant acquaintances amongst your own 
order in society. 

Stella listened, seemed to assent, but did as she pleased. 

Mrs. Lockwood did not seriously resent this disobedience. She 
was rather glad of it. Stella’s health and spirits were improving. 
When she became quite well again, she would understand what was 
due to her position. She would come out, be presented at Court, have 
a season in London, and forget all about Mrs. Kirkman’s girls. In 
the meantime, Mrs. Kirkman and her girls were doing her good. So 
Dr. Fletcher was taken into counsel, and sent upon a diplomatic 
mission to the schoolmistress. He was to excuse Stella’s pertinacity 
on the ground of her health, and to throw out a delicate hint that 
any inconvenience which might result from her visits would be 
liberally compensated. He improved this occasion by making close 
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inquiries about her mother’s last days, and (incidentally) into the 
conduct of the then Miss Ravesy towards her. 

In answer to his proposition he was informed that it would have to 
be made to Mrs. Kirkman’s successors. She was tired of the drudgery 
of teaching, had made enough to retire upon, and had sold the 
school. 

“T am going to London to-morrow,” she said, “to settle some 
matters of form. The holidays commence on Saturday, when I shall 
give up the house and probably go abroad. ‘Till then Miss Stella is 
quite welcome to come. I am very glad you have confided in me, 
Doctor Fletcher. I live so secluded a life that I had not heard of her 
illness. Pray convey my respects to Mrs. Lockwood, and assure her 
that had I been aware that the young lady derived any advantage 
from coming here I should not have objected to her visits. Poor 
child! God knows I should be the last to hurt her.” 

The usually reserved Mrs. Kirkman spoke with unwonted warmth, 
particularly at the last; but when Fletcher began his questioning she 
froze again, and gave short answers. She saw very little of what went 
on. She usually sat up at night with the crippled lady, and slept 
during the day. Who sat up with her the night she died? No one. 
She had been feeling so much better for the previous ten days or a 
fortnight that she would not let any one sit up. To many other 
queries the schoolmistress would reply to the effect that she was then 
a servant: she came when she was called, and did what she was told. 
It was no business of hers to find out why this was done, or that. 
Yes, Miss Mabel behaved as though she were very fond of the first 
Mrs. Lockwood. 

Thus Doctor Fletcher got nothing to help him out of his dilemma 
from this quarter. Whenever he went to the Honour, Mrs. Markby 
would waylay him and implore him for God’s sake to do something, 
or there’d be more murder done. He was not an irresolute man or a 
careless. He was deeply anxious, painfully interested. The convic- 
tion that the second Mrs. Lockwood was the poisoner had crystallised 
in his mind, and yet for the life of him he could not see how to protect 
the innocent, how to denounce the guilty. Under such conditions, to 
be adjured to do something, without the faintest hint as to the what, 
the how, and the when, almost justified the ebullition of profanity 
which at last burst from the worthy medico. 

“ D—n it all, ma’am,” he shouted, “ what the devil am I to do? 
Send for a policeman and give you into custody? Yes, you! There’s 
as much against you as anybody else. You were here when Miss 
Stella’s mother died, and you were here last month. You've got 
charge of the glasses and things, and according to your own account 
you were fussing in both rooms after either death. That cursed 
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tumbler was in your possession, and it disappears again as soon as 
you find that there is something wrong about its contents.” 

“Good Lord, sir,” gasped Mrs. Markby, “do you accuse me ?” 

“No, I don’t. I only want you to understand how easy it is to 
accuse any one, and how hard to prove the accusation.” 

“ But surely master might be put upon his guard. Yesterday he 
sent down word that there was something wrong about the taste of 
the Tartar sauce, and it made my blood run cold!” 

“Nonsense !” snapped Fletcher ; “the poisoner, if there be one, isn’t 
in the kitchen, and as fourteen years have passed between the cases, 
I think we may wait another fourteen days before we make ourselves 
ridiculous about Tartar sauce.” 

Colonel Ravesy was buried on the 28th of May.i On the 16th of the 
following month Stella Lockwood received that invitation to visit the 
school as often as she pleased till it broke up for the midsummer 
holidays. On the 17th of June Mrs. Kirkman went to London about 
the sale, and on that night occurred almost simultaneously two events 
which throw as much light upon the mystery surrounding the cracked 
tumbler as ever will be thrown. 

The rule at the Honour was early hours. Half past ten usually 
found all the household fast asleep. This night Mrs. Lockwood had 
retired somewhat earlier, and about a quarter to eleven she woke with 
a start and half-uttered cry. 

“T had such a horrid dream about Stella,” she said to her husband. 
“T thought she came into the room, looked at us intently, and then 
walked out. And there was such a strange, cruel expression on her 


“Go to sleep,” muttered St. John. 

“My dear, I cannot sleep,” said she a little later. “Imust go and 
see if anything is the matter.” St. John was a good sleeper, and 
liked his sleep. He turned round with a grunt, and slept on. 

Mrs. Lockwood threw on a wrapper, took the night-light, and 
hurried along the passage which led to Stella’s room. As she came: 
within four yards of the door, it opened, and Stella, fully dressed, 
came out, and made for the stairs which led to the upper part of the 
house. Something, call it fear, instinct, chance, what you please, 
something which came without the exercise of thought, made Mrs. 
Lockwood follow without a word. The dim light she carried made it 
difficult for her to see her way, so as to keep up with the girl, who 
walked straight on without any light at all. Up she went to one of 
the topmost attics, threaded her way through the lumber it contained 
without touching a thing or faltering a step, knelt down on the floor 
immediately under the window, removed part of the wainscot, and 
from a hole behind it drew forth a tumbler, and a small square glass- 
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stoppered bottle. Then she replaced the board, rose and walked away 
as unfalteringly as she hadcome. As she left the attic, she closed the 
door. Mrs. Lockwood, who by this time had recovered her presence 
of mind, was close behind her with hand outstretched to touch her. 
This quickened movement made the night-light flicker—the draught 
caused by the closing door extinguished it. 

Mrs. Lockwood's first thought, an unlucky one, was to throw open 
the window and call for help, but her voice failed her. She turned 
towards the door, and now she could not find it! 

The night outside was bright and clear. A narrow strip of moon- 
light came in through the small gabled window, but this only dazzled 
her when she faced it, and made the surrounding darkness more 
dense. 

Have you ever got out of bed in a strange room, in the middle of 
the night, in the dark, and missed your way back? If so, you have 
for a moment felt a sickening sense of fear, though there was nothing 
whatever to be afraid of—past, present, or future. Now put yourself 
in this lady’s place, and imagine her sensations, lost, voiceless, help- 
less, alone, in dark strange room, thrilled by what had passed before 
her eyes ; horrified by fears of what might yet have to be seen. 

Tt seemed to her that she staggered round that attic . . . tearing 
her hands on nails in the wall, and bruising every limb against the 
timber piled around—for hours. In point of fact only half an hour 
had passed from the time she left her own room till she rejoined her 
husband, having stumbled on the door by sheer accident when about 
to give up the search in despair. 

“Come with me,’ she gasped. ‘“No—never mind that,” half 
awake, he was staring at the stains on her gown. “I have scratched 
my hands, that’s all. Come with me, and look for Stella.” 

Without rousing the servants, they searched the house: no Stella 
was to be found high or low. The hall door was shut but unlocked, 
and with the bolts drawn. They went out on the terrace which 
formed the grand entrance, and commanded a good view of the park. 

“She would never leave the house at this hour, St. John,” said 
Mrs. Lockwood ; “ she must have fainted somewhere. Let us rouse the 
servants.” 

“ Not yet. She may have found the heat oppressive, and gone to the 
fernery. Don’t be alarmed, my dear ; it’s only some new whim, better 
not make a.fuss about it, and—by God, there she is!” 

He had just started down the steps, and so faced the park. Straight 
in front of him, and at a distance of some eight hundred yards, under 
the clear moonlight, he saw the unmistakable figure of his daughter 
walking slowly, and as straight as an arrow, across the grass to 
Dighton. 
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“Where? Where is she?” cried his wife. ‘“There—no—in the 
park—where are you looking ?” 

“There ! look in a line with the three beeches. Now don’t you see ?” 

At this moment the church clock chimed the half-hour—half past 
eleven. 

“T do. What can she——” Mrs. Lockwood caught the right spot, 
and got so far, when she cried, “ Oh, mercy! she’s fallen !” 

“Fallen” was hardly the word. The retreating figure sank slowly 
to the earth as the last chime died away in the warm summer 
night. 


Mrs. Kirkman proceeded to London by an early train, and was 
punctual at the scholastic agency, where the sale of her house, 
furniture, &c., and the good-will of her school, was to be completed. 

“T shall be glad,” she told the purchasers (two sisters), “ to see you 
as my guests to-morrow or Friday, so that I may introduce the young 
ladies to you before their departure. On Monday I will give you 
possession.” 

“When we hope you will do us the favour to remain as our guest 
until all your arrangements are made,” was the not wholly dis- 
interested reply. 

“ All my arrangements are made,” said Mrs. Kirkman. “TI shall 
leave Dighton on Monday.” 

“T really do think,” interposed the gentleman who conducted that 
scholastic agency—a square pasty man in black, who looked like a 
dean, but misused his h’s—“ that it would be ’ardly fair to leave 
these young ladies alone so soon. They quite oped you would stay 
and hintroduce them to the neighbouring gentry.” 

“T made no stipulations to that effect, sir,’ was Mrs. Kirkman’s 
quick and rather excited answer. “They can go to church with me 
on Sunday, and so be made known. As for the gentry, I do not 
know any —I made my way without introductions. I will, however, 
do all I can for you” (this to the sisters) “in this way till Monday— 
when I go.” 

“Never mind, my dears,” said the scholastic man when Mrs. 
Kirkman had gone; “never mind! If a disagreeable old woman like 
that can succeed at Dighton, you'll be sure to get on beautiful.” 

Soon afterwards, when they also had gone, and he was entering his 
fee for the transaction, he cast it over in his mind, and hoped it was 
all right. “Telegraphs to me,” he mused, “ to sell out for her ; offers 
me fifty pounds extra if I can do so in a week; takes two-thirds of 
its value, and runs off directly she gets the money. Hum! well, it’s 
no business of mine now.” So he banked his fees and his fifty pounds 
extra, and locked up his conscience. 
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The now ex-schoolmistress invested the purchase-money and some 
more in circular notes, bought two large trunks and many other 
necessaries for travelling, obtained a passport and had it visé at the 
Italian consulate, dined at the terminus of the railway that was to 
take her back to Dighton, and started by the train which was due at 
Salincham at 11 p.m. 

The line from ‘Salincham to Dighton was a single one eight miles 
long, and its traffic was conducted on a system of signalling under 
which it was said that accidents were perfectly impossible ; but on the 
night of the 17th of June a tired telegraph operator, talking to a 
friend, did not hear something that the station-master said—or said 
he said—and the consequence was that two trains were despatched, 
one from each end of this line. They met with appalling force about 
half-way, just as the clocks were chiming‘half past eleven. 

About midnight Dr. Fletcher was awakened by two messengers—a 
railway porter with a telegram, calling him to’the scene of the accident, 
and a mounted groom from the Honour, bidding him come at once 
for God’s sake to the three beeches, in the park, for Miss Stella was 
dead. “And you're to take my horse, sir,’fsaid the man, “and not 
spare him, and if you please, sir, I came first.” 

“That settles it,’ said the Doctor. “I must attend to this case 

first,” he told the porter, as he mounted. “Tl be at the station as 
soon as I can.” 
- The horse was one of St. John Lockwood’s best hunters, and the 
Doctor was a “straight” man with a good"fmount under him. As 
soon as he got out of the village, he made a line for the three beeches, 
and there he found Stella Lockwood stretched on the ground insen- 
sible, and close to her right hand, as though it had fallen from her 
grasp, was the cracked tumbler. 


The drivers of both trains and four passengers had been killed 
outright by the accident before mentioned, and eleven others more or 
less injured—one fatally. This was Mrs. Kirkman. When she 
became conscious, she insisted upon being taken to her own house, to 
which Dr. Fletcher escorted her. He had disposed of his first case, 
and by this time Stella Lockwood was in her own bed again, still 
unconscious, but by no means dead or in danger. 

“T thought I could get away from Dighton, Doctor,” said Mrs. 
Kirkman faintly, “ but you see there is a fatality. How long can I 
live?” 

“J will answer you frankly to-morrow. In the meantime, do not 
weaken or excite yourself by speaking.” 

“To-morrow may be too late ; my voice is failing me now. I must 
use it whilst I can. Doctor, those questions you put to me the other 
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day about the present Mrs. Lockwood are troubling me. Did they 
mean that you suspect her of something? Do you think that the 
Squire’s first wife met with foul play ?” 

After the first shock of the discovery made in the park was over, 
Fletcher had no time to think even, so occupied had he been with 
dead, dying, and wounded. These questions brought all his old fears 
and perplexities—now doubly perplexed—back to his mind with such 
force that prudence had no chance of a hearing, and he replied 
quickly, “I do.” 

“You are wrong,” said the dying woman ; “Stella’s mother was 
poisoned by—by me. Mrs. Lockwood is a good woman, you must do 
nothing to pain her. All the blame is mine. If any one should 
accuse her, tell them what I say. If you like to write it down I will 
sign it, but you must be quick, and, Doctor, let me be buried near my 
—near Colonel Ravesy. He was the only being I ever loved, and— 
and—I was his wife—not always—he did me that justice at last.” 

“ As the price of a crime!” 

“We did not think it a crime then, but it was, it was; there is no 
use repining and palavering with the truth now. If you had seen 


how she suffered perhaps—no: this is going back to old delusions. 
It was a murder.” 


“ Tnstigated by the Colonel ?” 

“ Never mind who instigated it, it was committed by me. Now 
Doctor, if any one had told me a month ago what I am about to say 
to you now, I should have scoffed at it. What do you think of such 
a proposition as this: that some mysterious power should force a 


person to avenge, unconsciously, a crime, unknown to her, by which 
she has suffered.” 


“You are too ill to——” 

“As there is a God above me, Doctor Fletcher, Stella Lockwood 
has avenged her mother by killing my husband and me.” 

Fletcher thought of the last appearance of the cracked tumbler, 
and was speechless with amazement. 

“She persecuted him into his grave,” continued Mrs. Kirkman, 
almost angrily, “and she began the same thing with me. To avoid 
her I sold my school, and intended to place the sea between us, with 
this result. The hand of God has struck us both through her.” 

The Doctor groaned inwardly, “And she doesn’t know even half 
the truth yet.” 

“Tf you can save my reputation, Dr. Fletcher,” she went on after a 
long pause, “ you will do so, Iam sure, for old acquaintance sake; but 
Mrs. Lockwood must not suffer. Don’t let her father’s name come in. 
Lay itallonme. And Doctor, one thing more—that poison. It is very 


deadly, and if, yes, it might be found, and some one taste it, or spill it 
VOL. LIV. a 
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where it could get into food. We—I hid it behind the skirting- 
board in the attic of the right wing that looks over the stables. It 
was the first place I thought of that night. I put it—and something 
else—away there for the time, intending to destroy them afterwards, 
but I never dared go near the spot.” 

“T will see to it,” muttered the Doctor. His throat was dry and 
his brain in a whirl. “ Will you tell me one thing more—how was 
that poison administered ?” y 

“T changed her jug of lemonade. Oh, Doctor! is this death?” 

No, not Death, but his shadow. He was very near. 


I must now take you back to Stella Lockwood. “A clear case of 
somnambulism,” said Fletcher; “ unhinge a gate, some of you, and 
carry her home. Then” (this to Mrs. Lockwood in a whisper) 
“eut off her clothes, put her to bed, and don’t say a word about what 
has happened. I will come in the morning as soon as I can.” 

All this was done. Her step-mother passed the night watching 
her, but so as to be unperceived if she woke. She remained exactly 
where they placed her, as still as a corpse, but towards the morning 
her breathing became more and more distinct and regular. At ten 
o'clock she woke. 


“Why, mammie!” she exclaimed, “ you here ! Have I overslept my- 
self? What o'clock is it ?” 

She was told, and cried, “ Why, what a lazy girl! Oh, mammie 
dear, do stay and help me to dress, what will papa say ?” 

This, to Mrs. Lockwood’s wonder, in her old merry voice, in her 
old bright manner, using the pet name “mammie,” which had not 
passed her lips for nearly a year. Presently she came upon the dress 
she had worn the night before, and which had been incautiously left 


on a chair. 


“Oh, do look here!” she exclaimed, “ my pretty gown! cut all to 
bits. Who could have done it?” 

This was a poser, but Mrs. Lockwood was equal to the occasion. 
An under-housemaid, to whom Stella had taken a dislike, had been 
dismissed, and left the house early that morning. The damage was 
laid upon this scapegoat. 


“ How spiteful !” Stella observed, and so that ended. 


T have only one more fact to add. Mrs. Kirkman died at a few 
minutes to ten as nearly as Mrs. Lockwood could remember ; the 
clock was on the point of striking that hour when Stella awoke. From 
that awaking her former healthy state of mind returned, and bodily 
strength and vigour followed. 


If it hadn’t been for poor, well-meaning Mrs. Markby, the case 
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might have passed for somnambulism, complicated by one of those 
troublesome forms of hysteria common in girls of Stella Lockwood’s 
age. But the sight of the cracked tumbler on the ground under the 
three beeches was too much for the worthy dame. She clutched her 
master aside, and whispered what made further inquiry imperative. 
Doctor Fletcher had to tell his story, sparing the Colonel as he 
promised, and to admit for the second time in this connection that 
upon his word and honour he did not know what to make out of it. 

Nor do I, who tell this story, pretend to explain it. Unless 
Doctor Fletcher is to be disbelieved, the first Mrs. Lockwood was 
poisoned by her hired nurse, and the remains of the fated drug 
employed were hidden away. If Mrs. Lockwood was not dreaming 
that night, she saw Stella go to the spot described by Mrs. Kirkman 
as the hiding-place of the poison, and take it out with her. Science 
speaks beyond peradventure. The same sort of poison which was 
found in Colonel Ravesy’s glass was also in the bottle which Stella was 
carrying towards the schoolhouse. If the housekeeper is to be believed, 
the same cracked tumbler figured in or about the three deaths, and 
disappeared after each of the two first. Was it the “something else” 
which Mrs. Kirkman stated she had put away with the poison? That 
is guess-work. 

Strangest coincidences there are throughout. The Colonel died 
just before preparations were completed to put him out of danger. 
Mrs. Kirkman met with her death just as she was about to leave the 
country. At the moment she received the injuries of which she died, 
Stella was suddenly checked in her mission—whatever it was—across 
the park. The death of the poisoner, and the waking and recovery to 
health of her victim’s daughter, were simultaneous. 

Was the wretched, conscious-stricken woman right ? Was Stella forced 
by some mysterious agency to avenge her mother? You now know 
as much as I do, and can draw your own conclusions. 











Cantalus: Ceras. 


[The Llano Estacado, or Staked Plain (so called from the means taken 
by the Mexicans to mark a track for travellers), is a large tableland to the 
west of the State of Texas, U.S., and is without a stream in its extent. ] 


“Tf I may trust your love,” she cried, 
“ And you would have me for a bride, 
Ride over yonder plain, and bring 
Your flask, full from the Mustang spring ; 
Fly, fast as western eagle’s wing, 

O’er the Llano Estacado!” 


He heard, and bowed without a word, 

His gallant steed he lightly spurred ; 

He turned his face, and rode away 

Towards the grave of dying day, 

And vanished with its parting ray 
On the Llano Estacado. 


Night came, and found him riding on, 

Day came, and still he rode alone. 

He spared not spur, he drew not rein, 

Across that broad, unchanging plain, 

Till he the Mustang spring might gain, 
On the Llano Estacado. 


A little rest, a little draught, 
Hot from his hand, and quickly quaffed, 
His flask was filled, and then he turned. 
Once more his steed the magués* spurned, 
Once more the sky above him burned 

On the Llano Estacado. 


How hot the quivering landscape glowed ! 

His brain seemed boiling as he rode. 

Was it a dream, a drunken one, 

Or was he really riding on? 

Was that a’skull that gleamed and shone 
On the Llano Estacado ? 


* Aloes. 





TANTALUS: TEXAS. 


“ Brave steed of mine, brave steed!” he cried, 
“So often true, so often tried, 
Bear up a little longer yet!” 
His mouth was black with blood and sweat— 
Heaven! how he longed his lips to wet! 

On the Llano Estacado. 


And still, within his breast, he held 

The precious flask so lately filled. 

O for a drink! But well he knew 

If empty it should meet her view 

Her scorn But still his longing grew 
On the Llano Estacado. 


His horse went down. He wandered on, 
Giddy, blind, beaten, and alone. 
While upon cushioned couch you lie, 
Oh, think how hard it is to die 
Beneath the cruel, unclouded sky 
On the Llano Estacado! 


At last he staggered, stumbled, fell. 


His day was done, he knew full well, 

And raising to his lips the flask, 

The end, the object of his task, 

Drank to her—more she could not ask. 
Ah! the Llano Estacado ! 


That night in the Presidio, 

Beneath the torchlights’ wavy glow, 

She danced—and never thought of him, 

The victim of a woman’s whim, 

Lying with face upturned and grim 
On the Llano Estacado. 











Our Old Actors. 


GARRICK’S RIVALS AND ASSOCIATES. 


Ganricx’s most famous rival was Spranger Barry. The merits of the 
two actors, however, were so distinct that in reality there were no 
grounds of comparison. With a splendid physique, a handsome face, 
and a voice so melodious that he was called “silver-tongued,” Barry 
was the most irresistible of stage lovers, and in tenderness and majesty 
was as incomparable as Garrick was in the terrible and the conflicting 
passions of humanity. The one was as great in the heroes of comedy 
as the other was in such characters as Abel Drugger and Sir John 
Brute. Davies says Cibber preferred Barry’s ‘Othello’ even to Better- 
ton’s and Booth’s, and was seen loudly applauding it in the boxes—a 
most unusual thing for the old cynic to do. So terrible was Barry in 
the jealous scene, that when he uttered the line “Tl tear her all to 
pieces,” the ladies used to shriek with terror, and Bernard tells us in his 
Recollections he could not sleep all night after witnessing it ; while his 
“No, not much moved!” was equally fine in its heartrending pathos. 
In the apology to the senate he was so tender, so insinuating, that 
when the Duke said, “ I think this tale would win my daughter too,” 
there was a round of applause as though the whole house echoed the 
sentiment. In ‘The Earl of Essex,’ where, being taken prisoner, he 
pointed to his countess lying fainting upon the ground and exclaimed, 
“Oh, look there !” the critics in the pit burst into tears, and then 
shook the theatre with unbounded applause and huzzahs. He felt his 
parts so exquisitely that his powers of expression were frequently 
weakened in consequence, while Garrick, when producing his most 
terrible effects in‘ Lear,’ could in a pause thrust his tongue into his cheek 
and utter a jest. Such sensibility in actors, however, although it may 
heighten the effect at times, rather embarrasses than assists them upon 
the whole, since it weakens the power of the judgment and that perfect 
mastery over the workings of the passions, the first essentials of great 
acting. The most indifferent actresses will at times shed real tears 
in pathetic situations and fail to move an audience, while others, dry- 
eyed and unaffected, will by the mere perfection of art melt the very 
souls of the spectators. Of his famous contests with Garrick in 
Romeo and Lear I have already given some account in “ David 
Garrick.” 

Well connected, and a gentleman in private life, he was received in 
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the best society and visited by the greatest people. He was called 
the Mark Antony of the stage, from his gay and splendid style of 
living. He gave entertainments to his friends that would not have 
shamed a ducal host. He was on the most intimate terms with the 
Prime Minister, Pelham, who one night invited himself to sup with 
him. The actor had the bad taste to provide a banquet. Pelham 
severely reproved him, saying that he could not have done more to 
entertain a foreign ambassador. His fascination and powers of per- 
suasion were as great off the stage as on—no one could resist them. 
Rich gave a very striking and significant picture of his character when 
he said he could wheedle a bird off a tree and squeeze it to death in his 
hand. In 1758 he and Woodward built a new theatre in Dublin ; 
the speculation turned out ruinously bad. When he returned to 
England he went to Foote at the Haymarket, but in 1766 Garrick 
offered him £1500 a year for himself and wife, which he accepted. 
While still in the prime of life he became a martyr to gout, which 
ultimately broke up his constitution. When his health began to fail, 
Garrick generously added £200 to his salary, left him a free choice of 
parts, and allowed him at all times to consult his health and ease. 
At little more than fifty the once Apollo-like Spranger had become old 
and infirm. Frederick Reynolds, who as a boy saw him in his 
latter days, when he had lost his fine appearance, gives a very un- 
flattering description of him, and a vivid little picture of the stage of the 
period. “The noble, the victorious warrior, was personated by this 
great actor in a full suit of gold-laced scarlet, a small cocked hat, 
knee breeches, and silk stockings, conspicuously displaying a pair of 
gouty legs. As to his wife, then in her zenith of youth and beauty, 
clad in the fascinating costume of Italy, she looked as captivating as he 
grotesque.” Murphy wrote ‘ The Grecian Daughter’ to suit his failing 
physical powers. The play was poor stuff, but Barry made a grand per- 
formance of Evander. Yet when in one of the scenes he said, “I am 
now old,” some brutes in the gallery jeered. 

He died in 1776, at the early age of fifty-five. He lies among so 
many other of his great confréres in the cloisters at Westminster. 

A rival both of Garrick and Barry, and one who believed himself 
superior to either, was another Irishman, named Mossop. He was the 
son of a clergyman, and intended for the Church, but the buskin had 
greater attraction for him, and in 1749 he appeared as Zanga in 
Young’s ‘ Revenge.’ So highly was he spoken of that Garrick offered 
him an engagement for Drury Lane, where he appeared in the season 
of 1750-51 in the part above-named, which, with Richard, was his 
finest performance. But, although he had a fine figure, a splendid 
eye, and great powers in characters of strong passion, he was the most 
pedantic and stilted of actors. His favourite attitude was struck with 
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one hand resting upon his hip, the other extended, from which he 
obtained the nickname of the teapot, from his resemblance to that 
article. Disgusted at not being able to obtain the supreme position, 
he left Drury Lane in 1761, went back to Ireland, and opened the 
Smock Alley Theatre, in opposition to Barry and Woodward—a rivalry 
which terminated in the ruin on both sides. Mossop, received in the 
best society of the Irish capital, plunged into gambling and reckless 
extravagance. From Garrick, whom he hated and abused for his 
superiority, he received considerable assistance; nothing, however, 
could avert his ruin. He came back to London, but was too proud to 
solicit an engagement, which in his egotism he considered he ought 
to be solicited to accept. At length one day, in 1773, having spent his 
last copper, he locked himself up in the miserable garret he rented at 
Chelsea, and refused to admit any one, as well as all offers of food made 
him by a compassionate landlady. When at last the door was burst 
open, he was found lying upon his bed, dead of starvation. Garrick 
came forward to save his remains the disgrace of a pauper burial, 
but a relative, who had taken no notice of him in his troubles, indig- 
nantly refused, and took the task upon himself. 

Many amusing anecdotes are related in Tate Wilkinson’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
of Mossop’s pomposity and chronic impecuniosity. One night in the 
tragedy of ‘The Mourning Bride’ an actor who was supposed to be 
lying dead upon the stage began to cough, to the intense amusement 
of the audience. It was in one of Mossop’s great scenes, and when the 
curtain fell he turned very wrathfully upon the culprit. “I could 
not help it, sir: if I had not coughed I should have choked,” said the 
man apologetically. “Sir,” replied the grand tragedian with lofty 
disdain, “‘ you should have choked a thousand times rather than have 
spoiled my scene!” The following story is one of many of the 
period of his Dublin management. 

‘The Distressed Mother’ was to be acted—Orestes, Mr. Mossop ; 
Andromache, Mrs. Burden. The salaries had not been paid for 
several weeks, and she was in the true character as the distressed 
mother. It was very difficult, on account of many inconvenient 
reasons, to gain admittance to him unless on a Sunday, and on that 
grand levee day performers and tradesmen were too menial to be 
admitted. But with the desperation of a heroine, Mrs. Burden burst 
in upon him, prostrated herself at his feet, and cried in tragic tones, 
“Oh, sir, for God’s sake assist me; I have not bread to eat, I am 
actually starving, and shall be turned into the streets.” 

Mossop (in state).—‘ Wo-man !—you have five pounds per week, 
wo-man !” 

Mrs. Burden.— True, sir, but I have been in Dublin six months, 
and in all that time I have received only six pounds. I call every 
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Saturday at the office for my salary, but no money is the answer. 
Besides, sir, your credit and your honour are at stake ; howcan I play 
Andromache, the Trojan Queen, without black satin shoes ?” 

Mossop.—“ Woman, begone! I insist on your having black satin 
shoes for Androm-a-che. And, wo-man, if you dare ask me for 
money again, I will forfeit you ten pounds, wo-man !” 

He did not always succeed so well, however, in evading the demands 
of his unfortunate actors. In the last scene of ‘Lear’ the old king 
dies in Kent’s arms. One night the actor who played the earl, just 
as Mossop was in his dying agonies, whispered in his ear, “If you 
don’t give me your word of honour you'll pay my arrears of salary 
to-night T'll let you drop.” “Don’t talk to me now, villain,” growled 
the tragedian. “ Promise, or I'll let you drop, I will—I will;” and 
he began to suit the action to the word, until fear of the threatened 
contretemps compelled the manager to whisper the required pledge ; 
which, to his credit be it said, he honourably kept. 

Garrick pronounced Ned Shuter to be the greatest comic genius he 
had ever known. He was the original Old Hardcastle and Sir 
Anthony Absolute, Papillon in ‘The Liar’ and Justice Woodcock in 
‘Love in a Village.’ Strange to say he was a follower of Whitfield’s, 
a constant attendant at the Tottenham Court Road Chapel, and 
divided his time pretty equally between drinking, playing, and 
praying ; when drunk he could scarcely be restrained from going into 
the fields and preaching upon original sin and regeneration. Tate 
Wilkinson, who was a hanger on upon Shuter, relates how he used to 
accompany him on Sunday mornings at six to the Tottenham Court 
Road Chapel; at ten to another Meeting House in Long Acre; at 
eleven back to Whitfield’s Chapel ; at three to some other; and in the 
evening to Moorfields. He was very liberal to the Whitfieldites, and 
it is said that Whitfield himself, although a bitter denouncer of all 
persons and things dramatic, on the occasion of Shuter’s benefit 
recommended the congregation to attend the theatre for once on that 
night only. 

Shuter died November 1, 1776. His last performance was Falstaff, 
for his own benefit in the preceding May; but between the bottle 
and the tabernacle his faculties were nearly gone. “He was more 
bewildered in his brain,” says Wilkinson, “by wishing to acquire 
imaginary grace than by all his drinking. Like Maw-Worm, he 
believed he had a call.” In his reasonable moments he was a lively, 
shrewd companion, full of originality, whim, and humour ; all his wit 
was his own, for it was with difficulty he could read his parts, and he 
could just sign his name and no more; but he was the delight of all 
who knew him on or off the stage. John Taylor relates how he and 
his father dined and passed an evening with him at the Blue Posts 
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Tavern in Russel Street, and how all the people in the neighbouring 
boxes could do nothing but listen to his comical stories and bonmots. 
Another time they met him at some gardens, when the people 
gathered in such crowds to hear his humourous sallies that the 
waiters could not move about to serve. “No person thought of 
retiring while Shuter remained, and I remember seeing him in the 
midst of his friends, as if he were the monarch of merriment.” He 
was equally a favourite with the most distinguished people in the 
realm. It is related that one night two of the royal princes came 
behind the scenes to have a chat with him. Their presence was any- 
thing but welcome on that occasion, as Shuter wanted to study his 
part. “By Jove,” he said suddenly, “ the prompter has got my book, I 
must fetch it. Will your royal Highness,” addressing one of his 
visitors, “be so obliging as to hold my skullcap to the fire ?” “Oh, 
certainly, Shuter,’ replied the Prince. “And perhaps you, your 
royal Highness,” turning to the other, “will condescend to air my 
breeches while Iam gone?” ‘The second request was as cheerfully 
complied with as the first. Returning presently with another actor, 
and peeping through the keyhole, he saw these two distinguished per- 
sonages still engaged as he had left them, patiently awaiting his return. 
Among the stars of the second magnitude there was no more 
famous player in Garrick’s company than Tom King. In 1747, he 
being then only seventeen, he was strolling with Ned Shuter among 
the Kentish barns. When he joined Yates’s booth at Windsor, 
Garrick heard of him as a very promising young man, and, always on 
the look out for fresh talent, he sent for him, tested his capabilities at 
a private rehearsal, and engaged him for two seasons at Drury Lane. 
He made his first appearance in October 1748. Being a novice, he 
had to play every kind of part, tragic or comic, as suited the conveni- 
ence of the manager. For a wonder, King understood the bent of 
his genius, hated tragedy, and desired to confine himself entirely to 
comedy. Finding he could not obtain this in London, he accepted an 
engagement with Sheridan for Dublin. There he remained nine years, 
immensely popular both as an actor and aman. When he returned 
to Drury Lane in 1759, it was as a finished artist. He was equally 
admirable in old men and low comedy. His performance of Malvolio 
and Touchstone was said to have been unequalled. But it was as 
Lord Ogleby in ‘The Clandestine Marriage’ he attained his highest 
fame. The character was intended for Garrick, but whether from an 
indisposition to study, or because he could not see himself in the part, 
he handed it over to King. King declined it, and it was only after 
much persuasion he was induced to change his mind. Tate Wilkinson 
pronounces it to have been “one of the most capital and highly 
finished performances to which any audience was ever treated.” 
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When Sheridan became lessee of Drury Lane, he made King his 
stage manager. But it was with only the shadow of power he was 
invested, and confessed he had not the authority to order the cleaning 
of a coat, or the addition of a yard of copper lace. Yet he held his 
doubtful position for several years, and until Kemble succeeded to it. 
He was the original Sir Peter Teazle, and although Sheridan was not 
satisfied with his conception, nor indeed with that of either Wroughton 
or Mathews, who succeeded him in the part, all contemporaries 
speak of it as an unequalled performance, to which Farren’s, probably, 
approached the nearest. 

Not until 1802 did he take his leave of the stage; and the ‘School 
for Scandal’ was the play he chose for the occasion. His brother 
actors presented him with a silver cup, upon which their names were 
inscribed, and this motto from ‘Henry the Fifth’: “If he be not 
fellow with the best king, thou shalt find him the best king of good 
fellows.” A parting address was written for him by Cumberland, and 
when he withdrew for ever from the scene of his triumphs it was 
“amidst the tears and plaudits of a splendid and crowded house.” He 
died two years afterwards, at the age of seventy-four, and lies in that 
actor’s Pantheon, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

“His acting,” says Hazlitt, “left a taste on the palate sharp and 
sweet like a quince. With an old, hard, rough, withered face, like a 
sour apple, puckered up into a thousand wrinkles ; with shrewd hints 
and tart replies; with nods and becks and wreathed smiles; he was 
the real amorous, wheedling, or hasty, choleric, peremptory old gentle- 
man in Sir Peter Teazle and Sir Anthony Absolute, and the true, that 
is, pretended clown in Touchstone, with wit sprouting from his head 
like a pair of ass’s ears, and folly perched on his cap like the horned 
owl.” He was “a fellow of infinite jest ” ; at Dublin on tragedy nights 
Sheridan forbade him the green-room ; but at some time of the evening 
he would be sure to peep in at the door, dash in a joke, set everybody 
in a roar, and rush off before the solemn manager could hurl at him 
the vials of his wrath. He might have died the possessor of an ample 
fortune had it not been for his passion for gambling, by which he is 
said at one time to have lost £7000. He had his town-house in Great 
Queen Street, his villa at Hampton, and kept his carriage. He was 
at one time part proprietor both of the Bristol and Sadler’s Wells 
Theatres, but, falling into the toils of an aristocratic blackleg, he was 
reduced to comparative poverty, and died in lodgings in Store Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, leaving his widow almost dependent upon the 
charity of friends. With the exception of that one fatal blot, his 
character stood high in the love and respect of all who knew him, as 


the cheerfullest and wittiest of companions, and as an upright and 
honourable man. 
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John Palmer, “ plausible Jack,” as Sheridan called him, was as 
famous for his audacity and mendacity as he was for his acting. His 
father was a theatrical bill-sticker, and in his younger days John 
carried the paste-can. One night he was flashing his diamonds in 
Drury Lane green-room. “ Are they real ?” inquired one of the actors, 
“T never wear anything else,” answered Jack sharply. “Indeed! 
Well, I remember the time you had nothing but paste,” retorted the 
other. “ Why don’t you stick him against the wall, Jack?” cried out 
Bannister, who was present. Jack became stage-struck in his youth, 
and prevailed upon Garrick to hear him give portions of George 
Barnwell and Mercutio ; but the great manager was not struck by the 
performance. He was more fortunate with Foote, who cast him 
Harry Scamper in ‘The Orators.’ In 1766, when he was only 
nineteen, Garrick gave him a four years’ engagement. Two years 
afterwards Robert Palmer, his namesake, the Palmer of the ‘ Rosciad, 
died, and John succeeded to many of his parts. He became an 
admirable actor. He was especially fine in the more insinuating 
villains of tragedy ; his Stukely was as great a performance in its way 
as Mrs. Siddons’ Mrs. Beverley ; as his villainy was gradually unfolded 
the audience hissed and howled at him ; the more excitable people have 
been known even to rise in their seats and shake their fists. “ His 
villainy in Isabella,” says Boaden, “ had a delicate and hopeless ardour 
of affection that made it an impossibility for Isabella to resist him. 
He seemed a being expressly favoured by fate to wind about that 
lovely victim the web of inextricable misery.” In Joseph Surface he 
has probably never had a successor ; he was the man himself. Lamb, 
who has discoursed most pleasantly upon his acting in this part, says 
that when he played it Joseph Surface was the hero of the play. 
After Henderson he was the best Falstaff, and an inimitable Sir Toby 
Belch ; as “My Lord Duke,” in ‘High Life Below Stairs,’ he was 
exquisitely diverting. No part came amiss to him; he could play 
Jaques, or Touchstone, or Hamlet, or Macbeth, Gratiano, or Shylock. 
In the leading characters of tragedy, however, he did not rise above 
mediocrity. In such parts as Captain Absolute, Young Wilding, Dick 
Amlet, characters of cool impudence, he was inimitable. Geneste 
enumerates three hundred parts performed by him, and gives those 
only as a selection. 

He built the Royalty Theatre in Wellclose Square, which he opened 
in June 1787 with a strong company. On that night Braham, then 
only fourteen years of age, made his first appearance upon the stage as 
Master Abraham, and sang between the pieces. The patentees of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden commenced proceedings against Palmer, 
and the magistrates summoned him to appear before them at a tavern 
in the neighbourhood to show under what licence he was acting. 
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Jack bowed and scraped to them with the most excessive humility ; he 
had the document at home, he said, would they so far indulge him as 
to wait while he went and fetched it—he lived close by, he would not 
be two minutes. Permission was granted, and with his hand upon his 
heart and invoking Heaven. to bless them he took his departure. 
After waiting some time for his return, the gentlemen rang the bell 
for the waiter, who upon trying to open the door found it locked, 
the key gone, and the magistrates prisoners. Jack had no licence, and, 
fearing they would commit him to prison, had turned the key upon the 
quorum and put it into his pocket. He was not seen again until the 
storm had blown over. Then he returned to Drury Lane. He met 
Sheridan with an air of the most penitent humility, his head lowered, 
the whites of his eyes turned up, one hand upon his heart, the other 
holding a white pocket-handkerchief—a complete picture of Joseph 
Surface. “My dear Mr. Sheridan,” he began, “if you could but 
know at this moment what I feel herve.” ‘“ Why, Jack, you forget I 
wrote it,” interrupted Sheridan. And Jack was not only reinstated 
in his former position, but his salary was raised three pounds a week. 
Sometimes a letter would arrive at six o’clock to say he was too ill to 
act. One night Sheridan, suspecting a trick, went off to his house. A 
friend of Jack’s contrived to get there before him, and give him warn- 
ing of the visit. He found the hypocrite convivially dining; but by 
the time the manager arrived his face was swathed in flannel, while 
the most agonising groans were issuing from his lips. He assured 
him his mental sufferings were far-worse from the knowledge that 
they were injuring the establishment. Sheridan, completely deceived 
by the consummate actor, went away quite grieved at having suspected 
him. A favourite excuse for breaking his appointments was his wife’s 
accouchement. Michael Kelly once congratulated him on having a 
wife who made him a happy father at least once in two months. He 
confessed to having once persuaded a bailiff, who had arrested him for 
debt, to become his bail. 

He did not escape so easily when he again broke the law in 1790, 
by acting at the circus in St. George’s Fields (now the Surrey Theatre), 
as he did from the Wellclose Square affair, for he was committed to 
Surrey gaol. As might be expected from such a man, he was reckless 
and extravagant, and his affairs were always in sad confusion. He 
was perpetually hunted by bailiffs, and had frequently to be conveyed 
to the theatre in boxes and other stage properties. 

“His noble figure and graceful manners,” says Boaden, “threw 
him into a variety of temptation difficult to be resisted, and sworn 
foes to professional diligence and severe study.” His end was 
remarkable. He was playing the ‘ Stranger’ at Liverpool in August 
1798; he had been much depressed in mind of late through 
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the death of his wife, and in the scene with Baron Steinfort, while 
speaking of his children, as he came to the line, “ TI left them ata town 
hard by,” he stopped suddenly, then endeavoured to proceed, but in 
the effort fell upon his back, heaved a convulsive sigh, and expired 
immediately. 

Turning to the ladies, the precedence must be given to Mrs, 
Pritchard. Her early career was very humble ; as Miss Vaughan she 
acted at the fairs about the neighbourhood of London, and married a 
poor actor of little talent, named Pritchard. She held, however, a 
leading position upon the London stage some ten years before 
Garrick appeared. In her youth she was attractive and genteel, and 
her simple yet expressive manner, and admirable unaffected delivery 
of dialogue, both in tragedy and comedy, charmed every spectator. In 
all characters of intrigue, mirth, and gaiety, as Rosalind, Lady Brute, 
Estifania, Beatrice, Lady Townley, Lady Betty Modish, she could 
not be surpassed, and even in her latter years, when her face and 
figure had become too full and coarse, the beautiful Woffington shrank 
from her rivalry. She was equally famous in scolds, as Termagant, Doll 
Common, Mrs. Oakley. Indeed it was agreed by all contemporaries 
that her comic powers exceeded her tragic, although at the present 
day she is chiefly remembered as Mrs. Siddons’ great predecessor in 
Lady Macbeth. Those who remembered her performance gave it 
the preference to that of her younger rival.* Lord Harcourt, a friend 
of the latter’s, said there were greater compass and melody in Mrs. 
Pritchard’s voice, that her sleep-walking scene was far more terrible 
and impressive. She raised the character of the Queen in ‘ Hamlet’ 
—a part despised by modern actresses—to a grandeur and importance 
such as no other had ever given it; and Davies says in nothing was 
her loss regretted more than in that. As Queen Katherine, again, 
Mrs. Siddons could never shake her supremacy. In comparing the 
two as artistes, the palm must be given to Mrs. Pritchard on account 
of her versatility, which Sarah Kemble entirely lacked. She excelled 
in tragedy only. ‘ When,” says a contemporary, “ Mrs. Pritchard 
plays Merope she is Merope, and nothing of herself appears; but all 
the character, the spirit of Mr. Garrick, the softness of Mr. Barry, 
and the melancholy of Mrs. Cibber attend them in whatever part they 
play; but Mrs. Pritchard, having no distinguishing marks of this 
kind, carries with her nothing that is peculiar to herself in the 
character. It has been said, but the assertion is doubtful, she never 
read a line of Macbeth beyond what affected her own part. Dr. 
Johnson called her an inspired idiot. But whatever might have been 
her intellectual calibre, she bore an unblemished character in private 


* Mrs. Pritchard had been dead about fourteen years when Mrs. Siddons 
made her success in ‘ Isabella.’ 
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life: she was an immense favourite with all classes of people, and 
few actresses have ever been so sincerely beloved and powerfully 
patronised. 

After thirty-eight years of toil, she took her farewell of the stage 
in 1768 as Lady Macbeth; Garrick wrote sn epilogue for the occasion. 
It was the last time he ever appeared as Macbeth ; he could never hope 
to find such another partner of his greatness. She survived her 
retirement only a few months. 

Her two great rivals in tragedy were Mrs. Cibber, of whom some 
account has been already given,* and Spranger Barry’s wife. Miss 
Street was the daughter of a Bath apothecary. While on a visit in the 
North she made the acquaintance of Dancer, an actor, married him, and 
went upon the stage. Natural talents were assisted by a fine figure 
and a beautiful face. But she had to toil several years in provincial 
drudgery before she attained any position. While fulfilling an 
engagement under Barry’s management in Dublin, her husband died ; 
there was an Irish earl madly in love with her, but he of the silver 
tongue loved her also, and carried her off from his aristocratic rival. 
When Barry returned to London he brought her, now Mrs. Barry, 
with him. She made her début at the Haymarket under Foote. 
Garrick was in front, recognised her powers, engaged her, and from 
that time she took her place beside the greatest actresses of the age. 

“T have seen her,” writes a critic, “as Cordelia, in ‘King Lear,’ 
raising to Heaven her large eyes glistening with tears; and then, speech- 
less and wringing her hands, as it seemed to me with the aureole of a 
saint round her head, flinging herself into her father’s arms. It is the 
grandest thing of the kind I have ever seen an actress do ; my fancy still 
feeds on it, and the recollections of it will go with me to my grave.” 
At this time she was nearly forty years of age. 

“Who like her,” wrote a critic in the Morning Chronicle (1782), 
“ever possessed the power of melting an audience into tears, or of 
chilling them with horror, or of dissolving them in tenderness, or 
inflaming them with all the transports of rage and fury? Of, in short, 
modelling their hearts to the passions she means to represent; she is 
happy beyond any other woman in the dumb expression of passion 
labouring within.” Her comedy was equally admirable; and Taylor 
pronounced her Rosalind to have been the most perfect representation 
of the part he had ever witnessed; while her Beatrice was as full of 
life and spirit as her Belvidera was overwhelmingly pathetic. She 
used to say she played tragedy to please the town, comedy to please 
herself. 

Two years after Barry’s death she married a wild young Irish 
barrister, named Crawford, who ran through all her fortune, and then, 


* See ‘The Cibbers, TEMPLE Bar for May. 
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under her tuition, became a respectable actor and started in management 
in Dublin. His spendthrift habits, however, prevented a commercial 
success; salaries were unpaid, and everything fell into confusion. One 
night, when ‘Hamlet’ was to be performed, he had to appear before 
the audience, dressed for the part, to apologise for the absence of the 
orchestra, the musicians having struck for their wages. There was a 
murmur of discontent, and the spectators did not seem disposed to 
accept his excuses, when a voice from the gallery shouted out, “ Divil 
burn it, Billy Crawford, don’t I know you play the fiddle like an 
angel; tip us a tune yourself, darlin’, and that shall contint us!” 
So nothing remained to Crawford but to fetch his violin, come back 
to the footlights, and strike up ‘Paddy O’Rafferty,’ the lively strains 
of which so warmed his Irish blood that the representative of the 
Danish prince began to bob his head and fling up his heels to the 
time, threatening every moment to break into a jig. The strain 
finished, Crawford retired, amidst enthusiastic applause, to compose 
himself for the tragedy. 

Mrs. Crawford continued to be unrivalled in her great parts until 
Mrs. Siddons’s wonderful success swept all rivalry before her. Nothing 
daunted, however, the elder actress entered the lists against her in 
Lady Randolph, one of her greatest characters, and the public flocked 
eagerly to renew old impressions and confirm doubtful judgments. 
Mrs. Crawford was of the Garrick school, and her method was entirely 
different to that of the Siddons; she reserved herself for bursts of 
passion, while the other equally elaborated every line. Mrs. Crawford 
far surpassed her in vehemence of feeling. ‘“ Her voice,” says Boaden, 
“was like a flaming arrow—it was the lightning of passion. Such 
was the effect of her almost shriek to Old Norval, ‘Was he alive ? 
It was an electric shock that drove the blood back to the heart, and 
made you cold and shudder with terror in the midst of a crowded 
theatre.” “If,” says another critic, “her flights were higher, Siddons 
was longer upon the wing; if with her the blaze was brighter, with 
Siddons it was more constant; the one often surpassed expectation, 
the other never fell below it. Mrs. Siddons was pre-eminent in the 
dignified, the vehement, the maternal, and the intellectual; Mrs. 
Crawford in the tender, the confiding, the impassioned.” From which 
remarks I think we may gather that Mrs. Crawford’s was the finer 
genius of the two, which, had there not been such a disparity of years, 
would have given her a decided victory over her more correct but 
colder rival. But Mrs. Crawford was an old woman, who had grown 
coarse and ugly with years, the other was in the prime of her beauty ; 
no genius could render the contest equal. For her benefit the elder 
actress was so foolish as to announce herself in Mrs. Siddons’ greatest 
part, Isabella. But the boxes were not taken, and she fell ill of the 
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disappointment. Her last appearance upon the stage was as Lady 
Randolph, at Covent Garden, in 1798. She died in 1801. Spite of 
all the vicissitudes which followed upon her third marriage, the latter 
years of her life were passed in prosperous comfort. 

Mrs. Yates, another tragic actress celebrated for her beauty, 
although not equal to those just mentioned, was admirable in declama- 
tory characters, such as Medea, which not even Mrs. Siddons cared 
to play after her. She excelled in parts of majestic grandeur, was 
rather of the French than of the English school, and was handled 
severely by Churchill for her coldness. There is a story told of 
her acting in Constance (‘King John’) that exactly describes her 
style. At the lines— 


“T will not keep this form upon my head, 
When there is such disorder in my wit,” 


she should;cast her headdress upon the stage, instead of which Mrs. 
Yates hung it carefully upon her hoop. 

Miss Younge, afterwards Mrs. Pope, was the last of the tragic 
actresses of the Garrick period. She had great versatility, and 
was excellent in both tragedy and comedy. She was Garrick’s 
last Cordelia. When the curtain fell upon ‘King Lear’ the night 
before his farewell, he assisted her to rise, and holding her hand 
clasped in his walked silently towards his dressing-room. He stopped 
at the door, and turning to her sadly, said, “ Ah, Bessie, this is the 
last time I shall be your father.” Still under the influence of the 
sublime tragedy they had acted together, and impressed by his 
melancholy tones, she, by an impulsive action, knelt down at his feet, 
and raising her eyes filled with tears begged of him a father’s blessing. 
She made her first appearance at Drury Lane in 1768, and retired in 
1797. 

One of the greatest comic geniuses that ever adorned the stage was 
Catherine Clive, born in 1711; she was the daughter of an Irish 
gentleman, who, after ruining himself in the service of James the 
Second, accepted a commission under Louis XIV. ; but having obtained 
a pardon returned to, England and married the daughter of a London 
citizen, of which marriage Catherine was one of the issue. When 
quite a girl she used to sing so pleasantly and spiritedly that some 
friends suggested the stage and gave her an introduction to Colley 
Cibber, who engaged her at a small salary. Her first appearance as 
an actress was in 1728, as a page in ‘ Mithridates,’ in which she intro- 
duced a song, that was received with great applause. During the 
same season she was so successful as Phillida, in Cibber’s ‘ Love in a 
Riddle, which party prejudice had determined to condemn, that the 
audience ceased their riotous clamour whenever she was upon the stage. 
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But it was not until 1731 that her full powers were brought to light. 
It was in that year Coffey’s still well-known farce of ‘The Devil to 
Pay’ was first produced, and it was as Nell, a part which was once a 
chef-d ceuvre with all actresses of coarse comedy, that she astonished 
the town with such a display of comic genius as had never been wit- 
nessed perhaps before, and certainly never since. 

In 1732 she married the brother of Baron Clive, but they could not 
agree, and soon separated. Yet throughout her life not even the 
finger of scandal was ever pointed at her. Fielding, in his dedication 
to ‘ The Intriguing Chambermaid,’ tells how she supported her aged 
father, and calls her the best wife, the best daughter, the best sister, 
and the best friend. But she had a temper. Wilkinson says, “She 
was the terror of poets, managers, actors, actresses, and musicians, oh 
rare Kitty!” “Madam,” said Garrick to her one day, “I have heard 
of tartar and brimstone, but you are the cream of the one, and the 
flower of the other.” She was passionate, cross, vulgar, but her 
heart was always open to the unfortunate, and she would supply 
their wants without pride or ostentation. 

She and Garrick were always at loggerheads. She was eminent on 
the London stage before he appeared, and she never forgave him 
eclipsing her as he had all others. One night when he was perform- 
ing King Lear, she stood in the side scenes to carp, but was so deeply 
affected that she sobbed one minute, and abused herself the next; 
at length, entirely overcome, she hurried away, exclaiming splenetically, 
“ D—n him! I believe he could act a gridiron.” She was at times 
maliciously spiteful to him; one night when he entered the green- 
room dressed for Barbarossa, in a glittering silver tissue shape, she 
called out, ‘“‘ Make room for the royal lamplighter!” which jest discon- 
certed him for the remainder of the night, as she was perfectly aware 
it would. Yet when she had quitted the stage, and all rivalry had 
ceased between them, her good heart did full justice to his merits, and 
no one was louder in praise of him. 

“ Her comic abilities,”. writes Davies, “have not been excelled, nor 
indeed scarcely equalled, by any performer, male or female, these fifty 
years.” What Colley Cibber said of Nokes*was equally applicable to her, 
for like him she had such a fund of comic force about her that she 
had little more to do than to perfect herself in the words of a part, 
and leave the rest to nature. Her characters ranged from high-bred 
ladies to vulgar Mrs. Heidelberg, and included country girls, romps, 
hoydens, dowdies, and viragos. Toa strong and melodious voice she 
added all the sprightliness requisite to a number of parts in ballad 
farces. Her mirth was so genuine that whether it was restrained to 
the arch sense and the suppressed half laugh, widened to a broad 
grin or extended to the downright honest burst of loud laughter, 
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the audience were sure to accompany her. Happy was the 
author who could write a part equal to her abilities! She not only 
in general exceeded the writer’s expectations, but all that the most 
enlightened spectator could conceive. I should as soon expect to 
see another Butler, Rabelais, or Swift as another Clive. Like most 
comic geniuses, however, her penchant was for tragedy, and with a 
face and figure most unsuitable would play Zara, Portia, even Ophelia. 
“The applause she received in Portia,” says the ‘ Dramatic Censor,’ 
“was disgraceful both to herself and the audience.” She murdered 
the blank verse with a harsh, dissonant voice, and always turned the 
last scene into burlesque by mimicking some famous lawyer of the 
day. Much of her spite against Garrick was probably owing to his 
objection to her making herself absurd in such characters. 

She made her last appearance in 1769, as Flora in ‘The Wonder’ 
and The Lady in ‘ Lethe’; an epilogue was written for her on the 
occasion by Horace Walpole. Garrick made several overtures to 
induce her to change her mind, but she received them very rudely, 
peremptorily refusing. “I hate hypocrisy,” she said, “for I am sure 
you would light up candles with joy at my leaving but for the expense.” 
She loved to thrust herself into his plays and try to excel him, but he 
would seldom play with her; the mere knowledge of such a feeling 
would disturb so sensitive a nature as his and embarrass his powers. 
This was doubtless the reason he left her out of Estafania and other 
parts which would have admirably suited her, and not, as she used to 
say, the dread lest she should get the better of him, at least not in the 
sense in which she meant it. Upon quitting the stage she retired to 
Twickenham, where she was the near neighbour of Horace Walpole, 
and even that superfine snob designed to acknowledge that he was 
pleased with her society. She died in 1785. 

Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Pritchard became very corpulent in the last years 
of their career. One night they were performing the characters of 
Lady Easy and Edging, in ‘The Careless Husband.’ In the part 
where the former desires the latter to take up a letter which is dropped 
on the stage, Mrs. Clive (who could as well have taken up the monu- 
ment) cried out, “ Not I, indeed! take it up yourself, if you like it.” 
This threw an equal embarrassment on the other ; which the audience 
seeing began to titter. At last Mrs. Pritchard, with great presence 
of mind, replied, “ Well, Madame Pert, since you won’t take up the 
letter, I must only get one that will,” and rang for an attendant to 
do that for which both were incapable. 

A scarcely less famous name even than Clive is that of Mrs. 
Abington, the original Lady Teazle. Gainsborough’s charming 
picture has made that saucy, piquant face familiar to every person 
who looks into a printseller’s window. A strange romance might 
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be woven out of her chequered career without deviating in the 
slightest from the reality. Her father, who had once been a soldier, 
was a cobbler or something of the kind in Vinegar Yard, where Fanny 
Barton was born about 1737. At first she sold flowers in the streets ; 
then in some way having acquired the taste, recited in taverns. Fre- 
quently of an evening the waiter at the Bedford would ask the company 
if they would like to hear a clever little girl recite passages from 
Shakespeare. If permission was granted, she would be brought in, 
and stood upon the table, and when she had finished a few pence 
would be collected for her. At one time she seems to have been in 
the service of a French milliner, where she acquired some knowledge 
of the French language. But her ordinary life was one of squalor, 
misery—and worse. During Theophilus Cibber’s short career at the ~ 
Haymarket in 1755, we find Miss Barton announced for Miranda, in 
‘The Busy Body,’ “being her first essay,” the playbill says; she 
played several other parts, Desdemona, and Sylvia in ‘ The Recruiting 
Officer, among the number. Next season she was engaged at Drury 
Lane, where she remained three seasons almost unrecognised ; for what 
chance of good parts hada novice in such a galaxy of great actresses 
as then adorned that stage? In 1759 she married a musician in the 
orchestra named Abington. But in a little time they separated by 
mutual consent. In 1760 she made her appearance at Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin. Here her success was immediate and assured; she 


delighted the viceregal city as Kitty in ‘ High Life Below Stairs,’ and 


drew crowded houses in Lady Townley. By this time, goodness 
knows how, the poor little waif of Vinegar Yard had developed into an 
educated and accomplished woman, who could converse fluently in 
French and Italian, and with a taste so exquisite that she was the 
accepted leader of fashion, and the Abington cap became all the rage 
among the Irish ladies. Five years she remained the darling of 
Dublin, then, Clive and Pritchard having retired, she yielded to 
Garrick’s repeated invitations and returned to Drury Lane. 

She brought with her her Irish prestige and fame; her dress, her 
style, her very walk were copied, her every movement upon the stage, so 
replete with grace, was watched by every female eye, with despairing 
envy and admiration. Ladies of the first fashion consulted her upon 
their dress, not from mere caprice, but from a decided conviction that 
her judgment was perfect in blending the beautiful and the becoming. 
She was not handsome, as we may perceive by her portraits; her 
complexion was pale—and she never painted—her features irregular, 
with le nez retroussé. But her figure was particularly elegant, her eye 
bright and sparkling, every feature full of vivacity. She was on the 
stage thirty years, but it was said of her that she was twenty-one 
when she came upon it, and twenty-one when she left it. 
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Of all Garrick’s female plagues she was the greatest ; recriminatory 
letters were constantly passing between them, she several times sent 
in her resignation, but knew her value too well to believe it would be 
accepted. Perhaps he never wrote of any person such bitter words as 
these: “That most worthless creature, Abington; she is below the 
thoughts of any honest man, she isas silly as she is false and treacher- 
ous.”* From 1782 to 1790 she played at Covent Garden, then quitted 
the stage for seven years. When she returned to it, her figure had lost 
much of its grace in a more matronly appearance. She took no formal 
leave of her profession, but her last appearance was in the closing year 

_of the century, when she played Lady Racket in ‘Three Weeks after 
Marriage,’ for Miss Pope’s benefit. Yielding to the fashionable vice 
of the time, she had gambled away a large portion of her earnings, 
but passed her latter years in comfort and respect. Taylor tells us 
how he saw this once fascinating leader of fashion in her old age, attired 
in a red cloak, and looking very like an inferior tradesman’s wife. 
She died in 1815, and is buried in St. James’s, Piccadilly. 

Boaden says that she was the most brilliant satirist of her sex, 
that in her Beatrice there was more enjouement than in any other he 
had ever seen—that she saw nature through a highly refined medium, 
and never condescended to be vulgar. Walpole considered her not 
only equal to any actress he had ever seen, but to all likely to succeed 
her. Her repertory was a wide one: she played Miss Hoyden and 
Desdemona, Ophelia and Olivia, Polly Peachem and Portia, Mrs. 
Termagant and Lydia Languish. But the part in which she is chiefly 
remembered is Lady Teazle. She and King must have acted marvel- 
lously together ; Boaden said they were so suited to each other that 
they lost half their soul in separation. In her rendering of the 
character, however, she gave no hints of the lady’s rustic breeding, 
but was the fine lady throughout, in which Mrs. Jordan differed from 
her in conception, as have many actresses since. “So various and 
unlimited are her talents,” said Davies, “that she is not confined to 
females of a superior class: she can descend occasionally to the 
country girl, the romp, the hoyden, and the chambermaid, and 
put on the various airs, humours, and whimsical under-parts; she 
thinks nothing low that is nature, nothing mean or beneath her skill 
which is characteristic.” 


* If another proof were required of Garrick’s superlative greatness, it 
might be found in the enthusiastic manner she, his old enemy, like Clive, 
spoke of him in her old age, when the passions and spleens of the moment 
had passed away. “Shakespeare,” she said, “was made for Garrick, and 
Garrick for Shakespeare.” 











Rondeau. 
THE COQUETTE. 


Tus pirate bold upon Love's sea 
Will let no passing heart go free ; 
No bark by those bright eyes espied 
May sail away o’er life’s blue tide 
Till all its treasure yielded be. 


Her craft, the Conquest, waits for thee 
Where her swift rapine none may see ;— 
From shadowy coves on thee will glide 
This pirate bold. 


Yet thou,—if thou her power wouldst flee,— 
Go, feign thyself Love’s refugee, 
And crave sweet shelter; she'll deride 


Thy piteous suit with scornful pride; 


And thou, thou shalt escape in glee 
This pirate bold. 





Che Bride of Bullay. 
A STORY OF THE MOSELLE. 


Ir was Kirmess at Merl on the Moselle, and the little village was in 
an unusual stir. Its one street was lined on both sides with booths, 
at which every article which a German peasant could possibly desire 
was exposed. Some were furnished with rows of leather boots, whose 
thickness seemed to bid defiance to wear and tear, whilst others offered 
still more irresistible attractions to Teutonic Phyllises and Corydons, in 
the shape of bright-coloured ribbons and gaudy brooches and earrings 
for personal adornment, or gages d'amour. 

The doors and windows of the principal inn, the Golden Eagle, 
were wide open, and a stream of pleasure-seekers passed unceasingly 
in and out. Strains of music and merry voices issuing from the 
hostelry assailed the ears of the crowd amongst the booths, and 
invited them, in a way which could not be refused, to enter. So all 
in turn yielded to the temptation, and, their bargains struck, went in ; 
the young to dance, the elders to drink wine, gossip, and look on. 

A young man who seemed to be a stranger stood hesitatingly and 
alone on the top of the inn steps. He was better dressed and had a 
generally superior appearance to the other frequenters of the fair. In 
fact, the truth was that he had been a student at the University of 
Bonn, and had lately come to the neighbourhood as confidential clerk 
toa flourishing wine merchant at the little ancient walled town of 
Zell, somewhat higher up the river. He was very lonely in his new 
life, where he missed his Burschen friends, and had not as yet 
progressed far in intimacy with any of the daily diners at the Belle 
Vue. So as this was a half-holiday with him he had strayed to the 
Fair at Merl, and was now standing by the inn-door, doubting whether 
or not he should go in. 

After some few minutes’ hesitation he made up his mind and 
entered. The rooms were crowded to overflowing, and the air reeked 
with tobacco, and the loud voices and heavily shod feet of the dancers 
made a deafening din. Our hero, however, was not delicate in these 
particulars, and stood his ground undauntedly. He leant against the 
wall, the floor beneath him vibrating to the bounds of the whirling 
crowd, and looked about him. His attention was soon attracted to a 
couple who were gyrating rapidly round and round the room, with 
every appearance of intense enjoyment. 
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“You must stop. I’m out of breath,” gasped the girl, coming to a 
sudden standstill by his side. 

Her partner, who looked as if he could have gone on for ever, was 
obliged to stop too. The stranger observed them more closely, and 
decided that the man was very much in love. As for the girl, he 
thought that was doubtful; but it was abundantly evident to him 
that if she were not, it was from no lack of endeavour on the part of 
the man to make her so. He felt interested in them, he hardly knew 
why, and experienced a certain sensation of pleasure when the girl, to 
his surprise, turning to him remarked : 

“ Mein Herr is a stranger in these parts ?” 

“ Quite so,” he replied. “I have come from Zell, where I have not 
been many weeks.” 

“That is why you do not dance ?” his interlocutor went on. 

“Yes,” he answered, “ because I know no one; but if you would 
favour me——” 

“ Mit Vergniigen,” she returned quickly, and in another minute 
they were spinning round together. 

The stranger, who was called Brandt, did not fail to notice the 
shadow which came over the face of the discarded partner at the 
abrupt dismissal ; nor the evidently deliberate intention of the girl to 
assert her independence. 

They got on very well together with their dancing. The girl 
waltzed lightly and nimbly, and volunteered plenty of information to 
Brandt. ; 

“That is Lottchen Braun,” she said, “the girl with the dark eyes 
and yellow hair, and she’s betrothed to that man at her side, Farmer 
Hiller, from Alf, who’s old enough to be her father. And that’s my 
especial friend Finchen Staub, who was married only three weeks ago 
to the schoolmaster at Piinderich ; and she had her wedding-party at 
the Marienburg, and we came home from it by boat, and sang songs 
all the way.” 

She was so anxious to put the stranger au cowrant of the domestic 
history of every one in the room, that it was some time before he 
managed to ask her who she was herself. 

“Oh! I'm Lorchen Fey,” she said, in answer to his inquiry; “my 
mother’s a widow, and lives at Bullay, in the little yellow cottage by 
the riverside, close to where the ferry stops.” 

“And is that your Schatz?” He was emboldened to put the 
question by her readiness to give him information. 

“Who ?” she asked, following the direction of his eye. “That ?-— 
That’s Peter Schemmel. No, indeed, though I dare say he thinks so.” 

Here was a plain statement of the case, and Brandt was amused, 
and the interest which he already felt in the girl was increased. She 
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was pretty too, after a German sort. She had a great quantity of 
fair hair, and soft light blue eyes. Though much sunburnt, her 
complexion was clear, and the blood came and went in her cheeks 
in quite a bewildering fashion. Before they separated Brandt had 
fully made up his mind to see her again, and possibly cultivate her 
acquaintance, and was therefore very ready to take the hint she gave 
him at parting: “ Good bye, Herr Brandt” (she had asked his name), 
“we are going to the Marienburg on Sunday afternoon to drink a 
glass of wine.” 

Accordingly, when Sunday came, Brandt set off for the Marienburg. 
It is; as every one knows, the ruins of a once very important convent 
which, for all its ostensibly pacific character, often bade defiance to the 
foes of the Bishop-Elector of Trier. It was reserved, however, for the 
ubiquitous (ubiquitous, that is, in those regions of the Rhine and the 
Moselle) French to reduce it to its present state of ruin, in which 
those walls which once offered unflinching opposition to invading 
armies have now nothing fiercer to offer invading tourists and 
country folk than thin wine and uncooked ham. It was early in June, 
and the oak woods through which Brandt passed were still ofa tender 
green. The leafy ferns waved in the soft summer air, and the scent 
of flowers and the hum of birds and insects delighted the senses. 

The rest of the party had assembled when Brandt arrived. He 
was rather shy, as Lorchen Fey was the only person he knew, and 
the others stared at him with that absolute disregard of his feelings 
which characterises the pastoral manner. Lorchen was equal to the 
occasion, and presented him to all in succession. But the poor young 
man was too bewildered to gain any very clear idea of anybody or any- 
thing from her introductions. He had a confused jumble of names in 
his mind, that was all—of Hillers and Miillers, of Brauers and Lauers, 
of Linchens and Finchens, of Nettchens and Gretchens. Lorchen 
made room beside herself for him, and he thankfully took the proffered 
seat. The party was very merry, and they clicked glasses and ate 
raw ham and bread as if this was the first meal of their day. The 
only unhappy member of the group was Peter Schemmel, who scowled 
darkly at Brandt from the other side of the board table. 

When a large quantity of wine and ham had been consumed, the 
assembly rose, and set off on their way homeward. They broke up 
into little knots of twos and threes, and Brandt found himself on one 
side of Lorchen, with Schemmel on the other., To Brandt, however, 
Lorchen addressed all her conversation, hardly vouchsafing a glance to 
Schemmel. The older acquaintance, notwithstanding, strode doggedly 
on, determined not to be routed by this upstart from towns. Indeed, 
when the path was too narrow for all three to walk abreast, Schemmel 
held his ground so firmly that Brandt was forced to drop behind. 
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Still, however, to the latter Lorchen addressed her remarks, turning 
her head that he might hear. There was a resolute look about her 
face which, to Brandt, flattered by her preference, seemed very 
bewitching ; indeed, before they reached Merl, he had quite decided 
that he was in love with her and would win her if he could. 

There were many subsequent similar meetings on Sundays and 
holidays, but not at all did Lorchen behave so kindly to Brandt. He 
on his part was more enamoured than ever, though there were days 
when Lorchen would treat him unkindly, hardly deigning to notice 
him, and making much of Peter Schemmel. 

At last he determined to speak and know his fate, for he was 
tortured by her waywardness and could bear it no longer. They 
were again at the Marienburg, and on their homeward way Brandt 
lingered behind with Lorchen under pretence of looking at the 
famous view, which displays no less than seven twists of the meander- 
ing Moselle. This day Lorchen had been very gracious to him, and 
her demeanour had given him courage. So in the bright July evening, 
when the westering sun was flooding the landscape in a golden haze, 
just seven weeks after they had first met, the young man told his love. 
And Lorchen listened to him, the colour coming and going in her tell- 
tale face; and she let him take her hand, and even steal a kiss. She 
had been a coquette to her suitor, but she would not be coy to her 
avowed lover. She told him plainly that she loved him more than 
any man she had ever seen, and that she would willingly promise to 
be his wife. 

They loitered so long in such happy talk that it was dark when 
they reached the ferry. The ferryman was not at his post, but the 
boat was, and Brandt pushed across. When they got to Bullay 
the place was beside itself. The men were chattering volubly in 
groups, and the women were weeping and wringing their hands. 
The French declaration of war had come, and a contingent from the 
Moselle villages was to proceed at once to Trier. Brandt, with a 
last squeeze of Lorchen’s hand, ran off to Zell to hear if he was 
called. He could learn nothing that night, but the next morning he 
knew. 

Yes! he was to go. In two days he was to be at Trier. With a 
heavy heart he set off to carry the sad news to Lorchen, and to urge 
her to consent to the betrothal taking place before he marched. The 
betrothal in Germany is a ceremony little less solemn and binding 
than marriage. It is advertised in the papers, and the contracting 
parties—henceforth called bride and bridegroom—exchange rings. 

Lorchen consented, and the betrothal was celebrated—but not with 
any festivity at this sad time. 

“You will write,” she whispered, as she stood on the river bank at 
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Zell, in those few last precious minutes while the steamer that was to 
separate the new-made lovers was puffing up the stream. 

The bitter moment came, and the tears streamed down Lorchen’s 
cheeks. Brandt set his face like a flit: it would never do for a 
Prussian going to fight for Fatherland against the hated Frenchman 
to break down. He waved his handkerchief in farewell from the deck 
of the steamer till the windings of the river hid Zell from his gaze. 
Then Lorchen went home. The light seemed to have gone out of her 
sky, but she set herself bravely to her household tasks, and no one 
knew that she often dropped a tear on her betrothal ring. 

She heard from Brandt at Trier, where he described himself as well 
and happy. Then came the news of the check at Saarbriicken, throw- 
ing the country into a fever of apprehension, and Lorchen into an 
agony of despair. Happily this sad intelligence was quickly followed 
by tidings of the victory of Weissenburg, and soon after a letter came 
for Lorchen. All was going well with her lover, who was one of the 
garrison of a captured town, and was in comfortable quarters. Now, 
as we know, began that long series of triumphs for the Prussian arms 
which ended fitly before the enemy’s capital. 

Lorchen had hoped to hear more frequently from Brandt since he 
was stationary ; but in this hope she was disappointed, and the long 
summer and autumn days wore away without a line from him. This 
silence made her so wretched that she could hardly rejoice at her 
country’s great victories, or join in the festivities that celebrated 
them. Her mother watched her closely, knowing that the girl was a 
prey to bitter anxiety, which might, the poor woman feared, develop 
the disease to which her husband and other children had fallen 
victims. And in truth Lorchen, eating her heart out with jealous 
forebodings, and wearing out her eyes with secret tears, was like the 
ghost of the happy Lorchen at the Merl Kirmess. 

There is an old, disused, tumble-down church at Bullay, and hither 
in the evenings Lorchen would take her knitting, and creeping behind 
the building would sit on the well-worn steps, dreamily gazing with 
her tear-filled eyes in the direction of France. She could hear the 
chatter of the girls at the tree-shaded well hard by—hear but not 
heed. One evening, however, she had taken up her post as usual ;— 
it was almost dark, for now the days were short, and the clatter of 
voices from the well, lads and lasses quizzing and gossiping—broke 
the stillness. Lorchen’s ears were with her heart, far away; but at 
last a sentence struck her :— 

. No wonder she looks ill with a bridegroom who takes no notice 
of her.” 

“Ah! yes, poor thing,” said another, “if I had a bridegroom like 
that, wouldn’t I send him to the right-about !” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” put in a man. 
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“Yes, I would, Ernst Bauer, as you shall see if you don’t behave 
yourself,” 

“Ah! poor Lorchen,” said Peter Schemmel’s voice, “it’s very 
plain that August Brandt prefers French maidens with their saucy 
ways and black eyes to our quiet, blue-eyed German girls. I havea 
cousin who’s a comrade of Brandt’s, and he says some of our fellows 
where he is are mad about the ma’amselles, Brandt amongst the number. 

“You lie, you lie,” screamed Lorchen, calling a spade a spade in 
true German fashion, and rushing among the chatterers with startling 
suddenness. ‘“ You lie, Peter Schemmel, and all because you're not 
fit to black August Brandt’s shoes.” 

She gave him a look of unutterable scorn, before which he quailed, 
and walked erectly down the path to her home. Here the pent-up 
agony burst forth: “ Mother, mother, it is true August Brandt has 
forgotten me, and is in love with a French maiden.” 

“Nonsense, mein Liebchen,” said her mother soothingly. “Who . 
says so?” ; 

“Every one,” sobbed Lorchen in her grief. 

“ Evil tongues, evil tongues, mein Kind,” replied the elder woman ; 
“you should not heed them.” 

“Tt is true, mother ; why does he not write to me ?” 

This argument was unanswerable, and the widow changed the 
subject, and persuaded Lorchen to go to bed. 

From this day forth Lorchen pined, for no news came of August. 
She was kinder to Peter Schemmel than she had ever been before, 
and a wild hope arose in his heart. Indeed things progressed so well 
that he began to have a confidence that if August Brandt were only 
well out of the way—married or dead, nothing short of that—he 
might succeed him in Lorchen’s affections. 

Christmas was approaching. Lorchen had heard through friends 
that August was near Nevers. She had almost given up all hopes of 
ever seeing him again, but it was a consolation to reflect that he was 
far from the charmer of Lorraine. The papers teemed with tele- 
graphic accounts of engagements between Bourget and Nevers. The 
cold was spoken of as being intense. Lorchen sighed and prayed, 
and was fading gradually away. 

“Do not go to mass to-day, mein Liebchen,” pleaded her mother 
one Sunday, “ it is so cold, it will make your cough worse.” 

“T must, mother,” answered Lorchen, and went. 

She was carefully mounting the long flight of steps, covered with 
half-frozen snow, which led into the church. Half-way up the 
approach a group was collected. 

“Here she comes; tell her,” she heard in whispered tones, as she 
passed. 

“What is it?” she asked, turning quickly round. 
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“There has been a skirmish near Nevers, and August Brandt has 
fallen,” said Peter Schemmel, acting as spokesman for all. 

Lorchen’s heart stopped beating, and she fell right down the flight 
of steps. 

. My God,” cried Peter Schemmel, darting forward, “she has killed 
herself.” 

He picked her up and carried her home in his arms, and gave her 
into her mother’s care. Slowly she returned to consciousness. 

“ He is dead, mother ; I will die too,” she said. 

It seemed but too likely that she would. 

“Mother,” she called faintly from her bed some days, later, “I had 
a dream last night, and August is not dead.” 

“ That is true, Lorchen, though I was almost afraid to tell you. The 
Burgomaster from Zell came here while you were asleep just now, 
and says that he is not—only wounded ; and here is a letter for you.” 

With trembling, eager hands the dying girl seized the precious 
paper. It had been a long time on the road, and had been written 
nearly three weeks before the battle of which we have spoken. -It 
explained how it was that he had so long been unable to write, and 
assured Lorchen of his undying and unalterable love. 

“Oh! how I have wronged him!” she cried; “mother, I must 
write to him at once before it is too late. Do get paper directly and 
write what I tell you.” 

“ Mein Kind, I cannot see to write ; you had better rest.” 

“Then you must get the schoolmaster. How can I rest ?” 

The schoolmaster was fetched, and at Lorchen’s dictation he wrote 
the following letter :— 


“ My OWN BEST-BELOVED AUGUST, 

“T have mistrusted you and I am not worthy of you, so it is 
perhaps best that Iam dying. I thought you had forgotten me, and so I 
have walked about with Peter Schemmel. I went to the Tanzmusik 
at Neef with him, and I have sometimes been out with him on Sun- 
days; but I never loved him, and I was wretched all the time. I 
think it best to tell you openly, that when you come back to Bullay 
after I am gone, you may not be angry with me. Remember— 
whatever any one says, I have loved you, and you only; and when I 
thought you had forgotten me, I asked God to let me die. Now I 
should like to live; but mother says I was wicked to ask that of God, 

so I suppose I shall be punished. Your inmost-heart’s-loving you, 

“ LORCHEN.” 


“Now, Miitterchen, there is nothing more to do,” she said when the 
letter had been folded and despatched, “but to see the Herr Pastor. 
I am too tired to-day; will you ask him to come early to-morrow ?” 
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Early the next morning the pastor came, and Lorchen made her 
simple confession, and received her viaticwm. As the priest passed 
out into the street a man with stern, hard-set face accosted him : 

“Ts Lorchen Fey dead? Iam August Brandt.” 

“She is alive; but her days, almost her hours, are numbered.” 

“T must see her,” urged the young man. 

“Do not disturb her serenity.” And the priest, who had known 
Lorchen from babyhood, passed on. 

Lorchen’s mother took August to the dying bed, having previously 
prepared the girl for the meeting. 

“T love you, mein Schatz, I love you,” was all she could say. 
Her slight strength was ebbing fast. “Do not ery, mother; I am so 
happy now.” 

Through the long day they sat beside her, moistening her parched 
lips and raising her when her cough shook her almost to pieces. 

“Lift me up, that I may look at the Marienburg, where I was so 
happy that day in July,” she said to her lover. 

He supported her so that she could see out of the window. The 
frozen river looked dark and chill, the hills, completely covered with 
snow, glimmered like ghosts in the gathering darkness, the last gleams 
of the ruddy winter sun lit up the ruined walls. 

“Tt will be brighter where I am going,” Lorchen said faintly, “ and 
you and Miitterchen will come to me soon. Kiss me, both of you.” 

They kissed her—both of them; and she echoed “ Soon, soon.” 
There was a little struggle for breath, a faint sigh, and the young 
spirit passed away, just as the sun dipped behind the Marienburg. 

It was not till after the funeral that Brandt learned the part 
Schemmel had played in this life-tragedy. As far as he could make 
out, the whole story of his, Brandt’s, having fallen near Nevers 
seemed to be a pure invention of his rival’s. He was in hospital 
at the time in consequence of a wound which he had received full 
three weeks before, and which indeed was the cause of his present 
leave of absence. However, he could not tax Schemmel with such 
atrocious wickedness without surer proof than he had of his guilt. 
More than half heart-broken he returned before his time was up to 
his regiment, with Lorchen’s last words, “Soon, soon,” ringing in 
his ears. 

His division was before Tours, the garrison of which made a sortie 
the very day he joined, in which sortie Brandt “ foremost fighting fell.” 
A comrade who was beside him when he was struck stooped over him 
to carry him to the rear. “Soon, soon, mein Schdtzchen,” he heard 
the stricken man murmur as his soul fled—* soon, soon.” 


















* Limmer’s”; or, Cwenty Years Ago. 


By GEORGE LIVINGSTONE. 


CHarter V. 






“ LIMMER’S "—LITTLE DINNERS—‘ GRAT,” HIS FRIENDS AND ADVISERS. * 


“Yxs, it’s all very well,” says Lord Sutton, “but Gratton must be 
tackled, and at once. It’s no use trifling; but who’s to bell the cat ? 
That’s the question. There’s that ten thousand of his (safe enough), 
but he cannot use it until we ‘the Trustees’ can say he is clear, 
and then he is in that dreadful place at the present moment. Let’s 
have Turtle over and see what he says. Why, don’t you know? he’s 
related to him, and is my co-trustee in the matter. Just look here, 
Sutton,” says the roly-poly Major, “I declare that reckless friend of 
ours will drive me out of my wits. I have to see those poor ladies 
in Cavendish Square (all connected with him), and what on earth 
I am to say about his absence I know not. I thought that lad 
Seymour would have asked for him, and so he would but for Jack 
Lytton sending his brains wool-gathering.” 

“Beg pardon,” here interrupts “Sam,” “but the young gentleman 
did ask for Mr. Gratton before he did even for you, Major.” “ And 
what in the name of goodness did you say, Sam?” “Well, my Lord, 
I said that Mr. Gratton had gone for a few days’ shooting.” “ Now 
what's the best thing to be done? You see, Major, if Pegg does 
bring him home to-night he’s safe to follow you round to the Square 
and let the cat out of the bag. Does any one know that little 
Miss Beckett, the landlady there ? Why, of course; fact is Lady Lee, 
Mrs. Seymour, old Mrs. Gratton, Miss Beckett (and for the matter 
of that myself) are all related.” ‘I don’t quite understand it,” says 
the little Major, “but we seem to have married ones, uncles and 
aunts, all round. It’s something like this. 

“Old Sir George Lee married three sisters—no, confound it, I don’t 
mean that, but he married Lady Lee, and she had two half-sisters ; 
one married Gratton’s father, the other is Mrs.Seymour. Sir George 
had on his side one own sister and two step ones: the own sister is 
my dear mother, and the elder of the other two was Fanny Beckett, 
who married old Beckett, the R.A. The third lady of that family 
is still in the market, and resides at Torquay; it might be a nice 
chance for some one, she must be a good, steady age (about sixty-five 
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or so). Do for Lightfoot, perhaps? Sure to keep him at home of 
an evening. Now I must have a bit of dinner—who says yes? All 
right, then dish up, Sam. And I say as I must be off afterwards. 
Not a word about the Square. Keep Gratin if he does come back, 
and we will see what can be done later on. It seems an awful 
shame, Sutton, to ask you to sit up, but if you don’t mind for once, 
I will be back here at the latest by ten o’clock. Those fellows will 
be all out, and then we can and we will arrange matters. If I don’t 
get under way soon, Grat may catch me, then all U P for the Square. 
I don’t see much fun in my coming on leave at all,” says the Major 
to himself, ‘I seem to be much more my own master in the barrack 
square. Now I’m off and back again before ten.” 

The above conversation took place in the bar, the outer rooms 
being crowded by the rising generation, mostly theatre-bound after- 
wards. (Music-halls were not invented in those days.) 

At our table, Litte Fuse, Bozzie, Vain Stair, George Brawn, Joey 
Big, and two little Yorkshire Lads, from “ round the corner ” (chips 
of the old block already). A nice, snug party, with “ Brian ” and 
the “ Florin” not far off, just on the look-out for a crumb or two. 
Near them poor old Felix, Campbell, “ Puffin ” Williams, “ Billiard ” 
Tuesday, and “Argus.” At a third table was an Oxford team, 
“Cherry Ripe,” “Fair Star,” Brownham South, Lord Bennett, Bob 
Hawthorn (now the steadiest of country rectors), and the “ Muffer.” 
Plenty of fun at these tables, and you would hardly think that quiet 
“quartet” in the inner room could stand the racket. But they do 
not mind; they are there on business. That swarthy, fat, elderly 
man, “ Johnny Lapwell,” is a great authority on all matters connected 
with the turf, and next him, his friend and ally, Johnny Makhim, 
is scarcely less so. The neat, trim, quiet-looking gentleman (that 
must be the word for him, for he is one every inch) is Fred Magnus, 
and the big finely made man (his neighbour) is his own particular 
chum “ Big Drum.” But who is this just entering the room, and 
who seems to command attention from all? Fair-haired, middle 
height and age, light weight, semi-military aspect, light-blue coat, 
bright tie, grey continuations, all over the Englishman. That is one 
of the best gentleman riders on the flat we have, he will back his 
own mount freely, but otherwise he bets but little, his horses all run 
on their merits. He is no Englishman, however, although he has 
for many years adopted this country as his own. He is the great 
Count (now Prince) Barani; a more genial, kind-hearted man never 
lived; simplicity itself regarding his own moves, his establishment 
is one of the most perfect in the world, his carriage horses (blacks) 
alone being absolutely matchless. He is greatly respected and looked 
up to by all. He joins the last-named quartet; they have dined, and 
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are having their chat. Around the other tables hover strangely, seedy- 
looking—well, we will say sporting gents, on whom Sam keeps a wary 
eye; they are waiting to deliver messages or tips (more or less truth- 
ful) to their employers, but they give the quiet table a wide berth. 
By-and-by Joey Big joins them (he has dined at the other table for 
want of room), and their talk becomes general. It might be the affairs 
of nations, but it is not so. These are the stamp of men who are our 
real supporters of the turf. 

Poor Joey Big lost every shilling he had in a bank; he was in 
the service then, and the present writer was his sub. When we 
heard of it we did indeed feel for him (he was on leave at the time 
it happened); it got among the men of his troop too, by whom he 
was almost worshipped. We all felt that he must sell, and that we 
should lose him. Back he came and had a long interview with the 
chief, then he strutted across the barrack square towards the mess 
house with his hands well home in his tail pockets as if nothing had 
happened. “I say, Charley, old man, go and meet him first,” says 
the Major to the present writer; “hanged if I know what to say to 
him about it.” 

So towards him I went without a single idea as to what I should 
myself say. I hadn’t much trouble about that though, for Joey was 
ready for the occasion. 

“Just the bird I wanted to catch first,” says he. “Never seen a 
Liverpool run for, have you? Well, you shall—I have squared the 
chief for you. Mess in mufti, we must be off at eight sharp, and 
I say, as you go back just ask the fellows not to howl at me about 
this bad business of mine. I shall ride the winner, see if I don’t— 
The Pastry Cook, that’s the horse, but hold your tongue, and no 
betting, mind.” He did ride the winner, and landed a good stake. 
He was a man who never could do the wrong thing, it was not in his 
nature. Not so many “lustres” ago I was on my way to Paris, and 
engaged to dine with him, but I arrived in time to hear of his sudden 
death. Farewell, true-hearted friend, better man never lived. 

But all this time I am forgetting “Limmer’s.” Grat is landed 
at last safe at home, just brought in in triumph by old Pegg. His 
name has been before you for some time, and as he has now turned 
up a word or two concerning his general appearance may not be out 
of place. Picture to yourselves a man, age most uncertain, say 
between twenty-five and ten years older, face cleanly shaven, brown 
hair, black coat, and dark-grey trousers; not a trace of the dandy 
about him, but spotless somehow from top to toe, and such a face— 
good all over, not a look, not a wrinkle that “ Lavater” himself could 
have cavilled at. Such was Horace Gratton, the plainest and the 
best-loved man in all London. 

VOL. LIV. I 
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“ Now Sutton, it was really too bad of you, and I must have got 
out somehow to-morrow. Never mind. Now I am free, I shall show 
you all what a business man I mean to be. Upon my word, I was 
almost sorry to leave, they are such nice people when you know them. 
Don’t laugh, please, they are indeed, and Miss Fastman is so lady-like. 
See her? Of course I did, every day, and poor Spong too. I wish 
you wouldn’t call him a bad egg, you know it can’t be quite kind, and 
he is indeed changed. I mean to see the Baron about his affairs to- 
morrow. See to my own first? Why, of course I shall, and I never 
mean to be in such a scrape again—you only wait till I see the Baron 
to-morrow.” 

It was fated, however, that the interview between Grat and the 
Baron was not to take place, greatly to the advantage, I suspect, of 
the former gentleman. 

“ Half past nine, I declare,” says Lord Sutton. “ Will you get some- 
thing to eat, and afterwards Lightfoot, Turtle, and myself want to 
have a friendly, serious talk with you on business matters—not a word 
more now until you have fed. Turtle will be here directly, so you 
must not go out on any account until we have seen him. We are not 
going to frighten you or say ill of any of your friends, we only want 
to be of real use to you, so I know you will take in good part what 
we have to say.” The little Major at this juncture returns far more 
troubled in his mind than the easy-going Grat, who is looking 
forward with complacency towards the business interview with the 
Baron on the morrow. 

And now these three honest gentlemen commence to “bell the 
cat,” Lord Sutton being spokesman. 

“You know, my dear Gratton, that anything we may say is 
meant for your good. You never owed a shilling in your life on 
your own account that you could not pay. But what have you done 
for others? and how do you stand with regard to your own true 
friends? You don’t exactly know, no, I am pretty sure you do not. 
Now this is about your real position: You began to get your hand in 
by backing # £300 bill, which you renewed until you were arrested 
on it and you made those delightful acquaintances the ‘ Fastmans’ 
family. On that occasion we paid you out, and you had to go about 
and get on as you could until you had repaid us (which you did most 
honourably). Your next little venture was lending your name to 
two men who were all right. Your third matter I myself settled 
to-day, and your last (and thank goodness it is your last) comes due 
in about a month, and that you certainly will have to pay. It amounts 
to no less a sum than £1500. But fortunately we happen to know 
what the holder gave for it, and so (with your sanction) are in hopes 
of redeeming it for a much less sum. Now what we, that is, Turtle 
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and myself, your trustees, mean is this, to set you free of these horrid 
bills at once, on your verbal undertaking, on your simple word, in fact, 
that you will never sign another. You have promised to assist that 
man Spong again, you say; you shall do so, but not till he accepts 
his brother’s offer and leaves the country, then you can send him one 
hundred pounds as a parting gift. Don’t make up your mind to-night. 
Let me know to-morrow, and if you agree I will keep your appoint- 
ment with the Baron, by dinner-time you shall be free, and in six 
months we shall transfer your little fortune to your own discretion 
(less, of course, what we may have paid for you). 

“Now, Turtle, I think I have said all that need be, and unless you 
have anything to suggest I will just have one quiet glass and then 
to bed.” 

Horace Gratton was not long in making up his mind, and he was 
down in the morning early to thank his friends for their timely help. 
We may add that he was free by dinner, and except a pang at so 
sudden a breaking off with his charming friend Miss Fastman, to 
whom he sent quite a beautiful letter, together with (what she 
probably valued nearly as much) a very handsome and florid brooch 
containing his portrait. 

So he went off gay and light-hearted to see the ladies in the 
Square. 


It was Grat’s last transaction in the bill line, and he has never 
regretted it. 


CuaptTer VI. 


SMOKING-ROOM GOSSIP—THE “‘ RAG ”—JACK MANNING’S TALES—THE PASTRY- 
COOKS’ BENEVOLENT FANCY DRESS BALL. 


“Loox here, Manning, you often said you would tell us about that 
Fancy Ball you went to no end of a long time ago—the Pastry Cooks’, 
wasn’t it? Now as you don’t turn up so often as you used to, and 
you have just said it is a bye night with you, we are all attention.” 

“Well, then, this is how it came about. We were at Hounslow 
then, and I was a bashful though jolly recruit in those days. We 
used to run up and dine with old Ganz, who kept a restaurant, about 
where the St. James’s now is, most Sundays, and a particular good 
dinner it always was; the wines beyond question, and Ganz always 
himself saw to our comfort. 

“One fine day down comes a circular, that the Benevolent Pastry 
Cooks would hold their annual Fancy Ball on such a date, at the 
Freemasons’. 

“Old Ganz being head of the committee, we most of us sent up 
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our guinea for a ticket, but as it happened only four of ‘ ours’ could 
show up: Foster, Carew, Graham, and myself. But with O’Larry, a 
Fortieth man, and Billy Puddy (of the Yeomanry), we made up a party 
of half a dozen. So after a chop at the Posts with Punch, and a 
weed to follow, home to dress, ‘ours’ in stable jackets, but Billy in 
the armour of the Diddlesex Yeomanry (helmet and all), and very 
martial and imposing he looked. As ‘ Limmer’s’ was full to the 
very garrets, Billy and I were quartered on Mrs. Tilly, round the 
corner, two ground-floor rooms, I the front, and Billy the back, so 
when ready off we started for the ball. Herr Ganz received us on 
arrival, and begged of us to avoid the stand-up supper, as he had 
arranged a little feast at his own place afterwards (just for our own 
party). This kind invite we were all delighted to accept, and with a 
parting hint that we were free of the steward’s own room (where we 
found the ‘Chammy’ of the best) he left us to our own devices. I 
don’t think I ever saw so many really pretty girls at a hop before, 
nearly all French, and as master Billy spoke that Lingo and also 
German uncommonly well, he was soon making the running at a 
great pace. I fancy these sort of affairs must be all pretty much about 
the same, so we will push on a bit. At about three thirty, at a hint 
from the Herr, we met him below and started for his domicile. 
‘No one there but my watchman. Madame Ganz at Putney, but 
comes to business at seven every morning—we are early zisers, we 
Germans.’ 

“So here we are, back room first floor, all ready, plenty of ice-pails 
just brought up by old Fritz, the watchman. ‘I sleep in here to- 
night,’ says old Ganz, showing a pretty little side-room ; ‘ Madame’s 
boudoir in the daytime, I often stay here of night, when busy next 
morning.’ Down we sit, Billy on the right of our host, your humble 
servant taking the bottom of the table. ‘We shall eat, we shall 
drink, we shall be so merry,’ says the warm-hearted German, ‘and so 
shall Fritz, he shall have champagne too, and the sausage he loveth 
so well,’ so away goes that worthy to his post in the shop well laden 
with these creature comforts. Now when I came to remember, we 
had not spared the private tap in the steward’s room, so before long 
we were all talking at once, no listeners, except old Fritz down below. 
By-and-by Ganz favours us with a German song (with chorus), ‘la, 
la, lie it tee,’ that sort of thing, then one (French) from Billy. I now 
oblige the company (and until that moment I had no idea my vocal 
powers were so truly great). Here we receive a visit from ‘D 22, 
who says we really mustn’t kick up such a row, that we shall have the 
engines round. Billy does not relish this interruption, particularly as 
he is ready this time with a German ditty on his own account, but 
they are soon friendly, and Billy implores him (with tears in his eyes) 
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not to go, as it is such a stunner ; and so it proves, as Fritz and the 
Bobby on the mat both join in the chorus, which is repeated each time 
ad infinitum. Somebody now seems to think that we really are 
making just a little too much noise, so we settle down toa quiet 
weed. 
“Do we like Kimmel? Of course we do, fools if they didn’t,’ says 
Billy, whose a bit sulky; he has remembered ten more verses of ‘the 
song,’ and wants to hark back to it. Bobby here looks us up again 
to report everything nice and quiet outside. Billy shakes him by 
both hands, won’t leave him, and wants us to present him with a 
‘sov ’ a-piece all round, in addition to his own, which proposition does 
not meet with the success it may deserve. Does Robert like 
Kimmel? Well, he don’t quite know till he tries, but he knows cham- 
pagne best, can drink any amount of it, the more he gets the better 
he is (which really seems to be the case), so he departs with another 
bottle and Billy’s fervent blessing. I am sure that Kimmel is not 
the proper thing to drink out of tumblers, so I remove and will hide 
it on the stairs. Champagne won’t hurt any one, Bobby says, and he 
ought to know if any one does. Never was in a room without a door 
before, this is a rum start, better hide it in Ganz’s bed, safe enough 
there, hope I haven’t forgot the cork though, afraid I have; I return 
to the room (from whence I seem to have been absent about a week), 
and find that Billy and Ganz have changed clothes: they have done 
it thoroughly, down to the very boots and spurs. Ganz looks quite 
the ‘Chasseur’ in the light blue and silver; he draws swords, for 
which he is promptly fined more champagne all round. 

“Six o'clock, Billy fast asleep on the little bed, pity to disturb 
him, so we don’t. Ganz would like to walk round with us home; so 
he shall ; just a split soda, and off we go, telling Fritz G.’s all right 
and gone to bed. ‘Good night, gentlemen,’ from Bobby outside, ‘ merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year to you,’ which is kind if a little 
premature (we being just in July); ‘hope mother Ganz won’t smell 
the smoke, awful row if she does,’ he continues. Off we go, old Ganz, 
alias Billy, in the middle. ‘He ain’t a gaudy mover in spurs; better 
take ’em off, perhaps.’ We do so (and manage to drop one down 
an area). 

“<«Steady, old man, hold up. Here we are at Tilly’s. Come in 
and sit down? So you shall as long as you like. Lie down in Billy’s 
bed a bit, better take those things off, more comfortable without 
them, just turn right in for half an hour, that’s it, don’t make a noise 
when you do go. Let yourself out all right, can’t you? Good night, 
old chap, shan’t be sorry to turn in myself.’ 

“¢Ten o'clock, sir, two letters, paper—brandy-and-soda? Yes, sir.’ 
A knock at the door. Mrs. Tilly’s voice: ‘Oh please do get up, Mr. 
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Manning, something so dreadful has happened.’ ‘All right, Mrs. Tilly, 
out ina jiffy. What’s the row, I wonder? and what are you grinning 
at, you idiot ? Give me that dressing-gown. Come in, Mrs. T. Now 
what’s the matter?’ ‘Well, sir, you must know that after I had 
given T. his breakfast and started him off to the city, I thought as 
you gents had been up at the ball so late I would do the passage out 
myself (Sarah Ann do make such a noise over it), so as I was sweep- 
ing as careful as may be, I heard Mr. Puddy a-talking to hisself, and 
a-moaning like, so thinks I, perhaps he ain’t quite well. I peeps in 
and I says, “ Do you want anything, sir?” Says he, “Come hither, 
mein vife,” but his voice sounded so awful that at first I was afraid to 
move, but, thinks I, better have a peep at him, perhaps, and I did, 
and oh, in it wasn’t him at all, but a great hairy monster.’ By this 
time I was beginning to have some faint remembrance of last night’s 
proceedings, so I said, ‘It’s all right, I've no doubt. I'll go in and 
see about it, I dare say it’s only some joke.’ In I go, and there was 
old Ganz fast enough, sitting up in bed and looking about him, as 
well he might. ‘Mein Gott, what is this has come to me, and of my 
clothes ; and that is not mein vife?’ ‘No, you horrible creature you, 
who are you? and what have you done with my gentleman ?” 

“<There’s Mr. Puddy’s uniform all right,’ says my Sam, bursting 
with laughter. ‘Tell us what you’ve done with the gentleman, sir. 
Ain’t got him in bed, have you? Old gent seems a little dazed like, 
sir, shall I freshen him up with a brandy and soda? (does s0). 
‘All right, Mrs. Tilly,’ say I, ‘I know this gentleman very well, 
it’s only a bit of his fun.’ ‘ But where’s poor Mr. Puddy ? Won't he 
tell us that, sir? And what’s he done with his own clothes, I wonder ?” 

“<Tf you please, mum,’ says Sarah Ann at the door, ‘ there’s a 
policeman wants to speak to you.’ - ‘Oh, sir, please go and see him, 
perhaps it’s murder, after all.’ 

“* Now, my man, what’s up ?’ ‘Old lady, Regent Street, name Ganz, 
got strange man locked up, says he’s got her husband’s things on, 
husband can’t be found nohow, gent’s name “ Putty,” says he lives 
here. Very comfortable where he is, but would like to come home 
again some day.’ ‘Just stepin here.’ ‘Why, it’s Mr. Ganz hisself! 
Good morning, sir, your good lady wants to speak to you most 
particular. I think you've about done it this time. I do indeed, sir.’ 
‘Put on those horrid things?’ ‘ Yes, sir, I don’t see nothing else for 
you to do; you seem to have come in ’em last night. How did you 
get here? Why, with the gent as lives here, I suppose, and then 
sent him back to your place for some more wine perhaps, or some- 
thing. At any rate, he’s there, and you're here, and the sooner 
you change places (and clothes too, for that) the better perhaps for 
both of you. I only hope Mrs. Ganz will see the joke when you turn 
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up rigged out like that. Thank you, sir, and good morning. I'll run 
round and say you're on the road. Hansom or four-wheeler? Better 
have a four-wheeler, perhaps. I'll send one in a minute.’ By this time 
the old boy (barring a little natural anxiety as to his reception by his 
good lady) was as much amused as ourselves; so wrapping him up in 
my dressing-gown, and putting on my own things anyhow, I went off 
in the cab and put matters right, which was soon managed, the old 
lady knowing me well, and being only too glad to hear her own 
property (Ganz) was safe and sound. Billy was released, and returned 
with me, and we made a hearty breakfast at Mrs. Tilly’s before 
parting.” 

“Ganz and his wife dead? Certainly not. He made a large 
fortune (as he deserved to do), and retired years ago. He is a 
‘Herr Von’ now, lives near Baden-Baden, and I stayed with them last 
boar-hunting season. 

“JT mustn’t forget to tell you, Billy got him made an honorary 
member of the Diddlesex, so we had his portrait (life-size) taken by 
the President, Royal Academy, and presented it to Madame as a 
slight souvenir of The Pastry Cooks’ Benevolent Fancy Dress Ball.” 


CuaptTer VIL. 


THE “ ROUTE ”—BINGO AND CO.—TOM BERESFORD—A LITTLE MISTAKE— 
“BONNIE KATIE.” 


“ You remember the other night, Charley, you told me (to use your 
own expression) that Miss Forrester and yourself were to put your 
horses together in the spring. Now if you don’t much mind, I should 
dearly like to know (considering that you could only have heard of 
her whereabouts the day before) how such a desirable arrangement 
could have been arrived at. She is, if I mistake not, at this moment 
in America with the Warrens’ people ?” 

“ Quite right, Gus, quite right, old man, I will tell you all about 
it, simple enough. A letter, written by the dear old ‘mater’ at 
Rome, was waiting for me in Paris. It just said, ‘ The best of news 
for my dear boy. Call in Cavendish Square for letters, then 
telegraph to Katie.’ I won’t tell you what those letters said, as that 
will be part of my story; but they told me enough, and I telegraphed, 
“Good news, affair’s arranged, when shall it be? Answer arrives, 
‘So happy, in the spring, I write to-night, expect us all back next 
mail.’ So until her letter arrives, you know as much about it as I 
do, though who she means by ‘all of us’ I have yet to find out. At 
any rate I send her a little message every morning by the wire.” 
“The deuce you do, rather expensive work ain’t it?” “ Well, it is just 
a bit, perhaps, but I'll get her letter in a day or two. Now I must be 
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off. No, thanks, I won’t dine at mess to-night, but if you like we 
will make a bye evening of it up here, you and I, no oneelse. Walk 
in and dine with me at ‘Limm’s, and we'll stroll back together.” 
About nine o’clock finds our two friends, Gus Barrymore and Charley 
Conway, landed ix the former’s quarters, and both ready for a turn at 
old times again. 

It is very odd how little time two men (however idle may be their 
habits) can find during a London day for a good old-fashioned friendly 
chat. Something, or some one, is sure to turnup. The only chance is 
your own rooms, the “ oak sported,” Tom Henley & Co. (but limited), and 
then you may calculate on an hour or so’s talk over the “ pipe of peace.” 

“ Now Charley, your present I know so far, you are out of your 
troubles, that’s enough for me; your future I know you will tell me 
all in good time; but what I particularly want to hear is, how that 
march of the Fortieth Lights to Manchester had anything to do with 
your engagement to Miss Forrester.” ‘ Well, I will tell you. You 
see, my leave fell due just ten days before I wanted it, and (fond as I 
was of the ‘Shop’) I did not want to alter arrangements. Just at 
that time the Fortieth got the route for Manchester, that is, the 
headquarters had already marched, leaving the ‘Gate’ squadron to 
follow. I was heartily sorry to lose them, we had seen so much of 
each other, so one night, just before the march, I said, ‘ An awful bore 
for me you fellows leaving in this shabby way. I wish to goodness I 
was going too.’ I had put my foot in it, no backing out, and I was 
told off to march with them at once—a rare opportunity of seeing the 
country and manners and customs of the people, said they. We were 
to march in troops, that is, Bingo, Farley, Trevor, and myself, two 
days ahead of the other. I rode that long low little hack of Trevor's 
(the best walker I ever backed) one day, and drove my old Jack the 
next day, for a change. Bingo arranged everything, we had invites 
all along the line of march; but for the good of the houses where we 
were to be billeted, dinner was to be ordered just the same, and 
whether we drank or not (we took our own tipple with us) we were 
to pay a corkage of five bob ahead all round, so we were fairly sure of 
good quarters and a hearty welcome. To save trouble, Bingo ordered 
the dinner to be ready at one o’clock—did nicely for lunch, you see ; and 
I took charge of the ‘Tom Henley’ in the dog-cart. The weather 
was all we could wish, we started early, brought them in cool, no sore 
backs, and no defaulters. Quietly as we marched along, I little 
knew what fate was in store for me farther on the journey. One day 
passed pretty much the same as the rest, we dined with our kind 
friends en route most evenings, no late hours (a fatal mistake on the 
march), and so were up and away each morning as freshaslarks. On 
our fifth day it had been arranged that Beresford, an old Fortieth man, 
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whom I had never met, was to drive Mrs. Beresford in with his team, 
lunch with us, and take us back to their place, where (it being 
Saturday) we were to sleep, Trevor riding in next morning for church 
parade. I had not driven a mile before I felt as if I had known the 
Beresfords for a lifetime. Mrs. Beresford simply charming (but I 
need not tell you who know them so well), how soon she can make 
one feel at home. A drive of eight miles (much of it through 
Beresford’s property) landed us at the Hall. ‘Where’s my Katie? 
shouts out Beresford. ‘Why, with her children of course, Tom,’ 
replies his wife. ‘My sister never leaves them on Saturday after- 
noons, Captain Conway, and to-day they have a strawberry feast in 
the meadows, so when Tom has shown you his stables and kennels 
we will go and see how the little ones are getting on.’ Not much in 
my line, thinks I, but it’s all in the day’s work, and Mrs. B.’s charm- 
ing enough to go anywhere with. 

“Those stables were not to be hurried over, nor was honest Tom’s 
pride in them to be wondered at. Anything so perfect it would be 
difficult to find, so after a long look round we return to the house, to 
find a champagne cup ready (just to lay the dust after the drive), and 
off to the meadows. ‘Now you shall see our “bonnie Katie,”’ says 
Mrs. Tom ; ‘she is my half-sister, and very dear to us all. My Tom 
is, I believe, only selfish on one point in this world. She came to us 
when our loved boy (our only one) was lost to us, and I thought my 
Tom would have followed him. We never speak of that sad time, the 
only dark spot in my bright, happy wedded life. I should not have 
told you this, dear Captain Conway, but I feared that our friend 
Bingo, as you call him (what dreadful names you men give each other !) 
might not have done so. What I mean is this, don’t for the world 
appear to notice Katie. We may be partial, but we think her singularly 
beautiful ; don’t allude to her in any way, in fact, before dear Tom. 
Captain Bingley is an old friend, and Farley and Trevor have other 
views. You will think me strangely confidential, but Tom has taken 
_ a notion into his head that you are “ not dangerous,” and I want him 
to keep it.’ 

“Now I suppose we all have a little self-pride about us, so I just 
began to think that after all Mrs. Tom may not turn out quite 
so charming on the whole as I fancied; and all this fuss about a 
little rustic beauty, that Beresford chooses to fancy everybody wants 
to run away with, perfectly absurd, and—by Jove, here she is, and 
I've hit her off to a‘ Tee.’ ‘Well, darling, how are they getting 
on?’ ‘Oh, so happy, all of them; but the little ones beginning to 
get tired, so we will give out the toys soon, and send them home.’ 
By this time, Mrs. Beresford being surrounded by noisy, happy little 
atoms of humanity, I retrace my steps to where old Bingo has pulled 
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up tosmoke a pipe. ‘That’s right, old man, don’t like to smoke among 
the kids; glad you came back, because I want just a word with you— 
I meant to have said it this morning — it’s only about old Tom and 
his bonnie Katie.’ ‘All right, Bingo, just had the straight tip from 
Madame herself. I’ve seen the damsel, and there’s not the least fear 
on my account.’ ‘ Well, I am astonished. And you mean to tell me 
you don’t think her the very sweetest, dearest woman that ever trod 
earth?’ ‘I simply do mean to say that she seems a nice, pretty, 
lovable little thing enough; but if I must go into raptures, it won't 
be in that quarter, old friend, so now hand over a light, and (if it 
won't be thought rude) let’s stroll back to the Domain and see what 
Beresford’s up to.’ 

“« By Gad, I hear old Bingo say to himself, ‘Tom’s right, quite 
right, the fellow’s not dangerous, deavil a bit. Well, 1am puzzled.’ 
We returned, and found our host ready for a game of billiards, and so 
time passed until first dinner bell. 

“T was down early, and found Mrs. Beresford and her sister before 
me. ‘I don’t think, dear, I had time to introduce you to Captain 
Conway before. I have no doubt he can tell you all the London gossip ; 
but give him a little chance.’ To me, ‘She is sucha little chatterbox, 
you know.’ 

“ All very nice, good quarters, the best of welcomes, and no doubt 
dinner will match the surroundings; but somehow something seems 
to fall rather flat as it were. Now to devote myself to the nice little 
girl by my side; but I do wish old Beresford would not be such an ass. 
I think when he comes in I will make the running rather strong for a 
moment or two, to see how he takes things. I don’t want to annoy 
such a good fellow, so I had better try soundings. In comes 
Beresford, rosy and radiant. ‘Not latest, I hope, wife dear; that’s 
right, Conway, devoted to the fair sex already; take care, Rosebud, 
’ware red coat—used to be a terrible fellow myself till Mary tamed 
me down a bit.’ What on earth does this mean? Are they all chaffing 
me? No, that cannot be, they would not do it at the expense of this 
nice little thing. I can’t make it out, so I won’t try any more; a 
very singular family, and I don’t feel as if anything that could happen 
to-night would bewilder me more. 

“But there was still a startler in store for me, for my fair little 
companion began by telling me how pleased she was to meet me. ‘I 
have heard so much of you from Mr. Trevor, and he says he tells you 
all his secrets. Now do tell me, did he say much about me? I won't 
repeat it, I won’t indeed.’ What could I say? Why, the lad had 
never even mentioned her name to me, so I answered that, until I 
received his permission, I could not tell one of his secrets (even to 
her). Must be mad as hatters, the whole family. 
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“Now for startler the last. The door opens. ‘ Who is that? I 
gasp out to my astonished companion. ‘Why, our Katie, don’t you 
know her? She is always last.’ ” 


Cuapter VIII. 


SMOKING-ROOM GOSSIP—‘ PRINCE’S”—CAPTAIN CONYERS OPENS THE BALL— 


ARCHIE (THE MERRY ANDREW);ROBSON’S SUNDAY TREAT—GRAT AT RAMSGATE 
—THE BARON’s BENEVOLENCE. 


“Nor much chance of a heavy meet to-night, I fancy, all the fellows 
gone to see little Archie play in ‘The Wandering Minstrel’ at the 
Olympic. Mrs. Archie gives a supper after, think I shall drop in 
there. I love the Merry Andrew dearly, but I have heard him read it 
some dozen times or so, and one can have enough even of such a good 
thing as that, you know; besides, I am quite contented with Robson in 
the part. I am told he has a private box for the occasion, wish him 
joy of the treat. By-the-by, some of you know that pushing fellow, 
Robinson-Brewer, don’t you? (I don’t mean to speak to, of course). 
Got that big corner-house in Hyde Park Gardens (used to be a fish- 
monger, they say) ; he married a Miss Brewer (whoever she was), with 
pots of tin, and took her name. However, one night he managed to 
get behind the scenes just between the acts, was introduced to Robson, 
and begged the honour of his company to dinner at H. P. G. the 
following Sunday. ‘The little chap accepted, wondering all the time 
what the deuce they wanted him there for. He made himself a great 
swell, and put in an appearance in good time. 

“They sat down, about thirty (nearly all of the fairsex). ‘A regular 
banquet, you know,’ said the little man next day to me. Well, after 
dinner and over the wine, he says they nearly worried his life out all 
about ‘his’ shop and nothing whatever about their own. ‘ Why, 
half on ’em was city “ Bungs” and their good ladies, as they call ’em. 
I know ’em well by sight, sees em often behind the bar.’ So after 
a time and a pretty fair dose of first-rate tipple, upstairs they go, and 
find the back drawing-room turned into a sort of theatre, and the 
front one into stalls (‘ with sofas for the fat ’uns,’ says Rob). All 
at once it flashed across his mind that the stage might have been 
erected for his own especial benefit, so he turned tail and was just 
going to -bolt, ‘when,’ says he, ‘a stout party, name of “Groby” 
(best glass of bitter in the city), comes up and he says, “Have you 
ever heard him read before?” ‘“ Who’s him?” saysI. “ Why, Brewer’s 
him,” says he. “Is he?” saysI. “ Yes,” says he. “Oh,” says I. “It’s 
beautiful,” sayshe. “Ishould thinkso,” saysI. “ Doa glass 0’ cold 
pale first, Mr. R.,” says he. “ Delighted,” says I, and so I was (for 
the sight of that there stage had made me quite thirsty), and so very 
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consoling I found it that I took another before I went home. Well, 
T had a tip-top dinner with that good gentleman, and if you think I 
am going to raise a laugh at his expense you are mistaken, but I did 
hope he would never be such an awful fool any more. 

“*What did he do? Why, he read Mrs. Gamp first, and then 
some of my bits out of the “ Minstrel” afterwards. Of course I was 
very polite about it, and told him that I did hope for all our sakes 
he would never enter the profession ; so after the other glass of cold 
pale I made my way home to Brompton and told Mrs. R. what a 
game they’d been having with me. Well, would you believe it? the 
very next Thursday as ever was, as I was a-dressing, in comes a boy, 
“ Note for you, sir, gent’s waiting hisself for the answer.” I’m blessed 
if it wasn’t another invite for next Sunday to hear “ Pickwick ” read. 
I was in such a passion, I says to the boy, “Just you tell him 
I'm blowed if I do,” only I’m afraid I used rather a stronger expres- 
sion. It was very rude of me, I know, but I was too late to stop the 
boy. His usual stall was vacant that evening, and I have never seen 
him in the front or behind the scenes since.’ 

“ What's that chaff about Gratton, his Ramsgate friend, and Archie?” 
“Only a case of mistaken identity, that’s all. Old Grat was sent down 
to Ramsgate, there being a little bill of his overdue just about that 
time, with strict orders to keep close and quiet. And Archie (who 
was yachting with the Avoca, I think) promised to put in there 
from time to time and look after him a bit. 

“ Grat put up at the Little Bell, and had the coffee-room generally 
to himself, but after a few days there was another arrival in the shape 
of a young man with a moustache about three weeks old, very 
military all over, sword-case, shako, regulation tin box, and all that 
sort of thing. This young Wellington appeared to read the army 
list all day long, and nothing else. Well, a couple of wet days made 
the two quite friendly. Grat at first had been told to call himself 
Mr. ‘Smith,’ but he begged hard to be allowed to go by the name 
of ‘Lim,’ said it would remind him of the home he had left, so they 
let him have his own way. He had found out that his new friend 
was a Captain Hampstead, and Grat says he looked it all over. ‘ Not 
a military man, Mr. Lim?’ says the gallant officer one day. ‘ Been 
in the navy perhaps?’ ‘No, really. You seem very devoted to that 
army list,’ says Mr. Lim, trying to turn the conversation from him- 
self. ‘Iam indeed,’ says the captain. ‘I’ve studied it hard every 
day since I first entered the service.’ ‘Bless my soul,’ says the 
startled Mr. ‘Lim,’ ‘ what a time you must have had of it.’ ‘ Delight- 
ful,’ says Captain H.; ‘I take it in regularly every month, keep all 
the back numbers, and mean to have them nicely bound up.” Mr. 
Lim thinks his new acquaintance has certainly lost a tile or two, and 
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makes a mental vow to lock his bedroom door of a night. ‘Do you 
dine here to-night, Mr. Lim?’ ‘No,’ says our friend, ‘I’m engaged 
on board a yacht in the harbour, the Avoca.’ ‘Dear me, how 
very singular! Why, I’m often on board her when she is here.’ ‘ Well, 
I wish you were coming to-night, we could have walked home to- 
gether.’ At dinner on board, Grat asked Archie about his friend 
Hampstead. ‘Don’t remember the name in the least,’ says Archie. 
‘Why, he says he’s often on board with you. Some mistake, or else 
he’s an impostor.’ ‘ Perhaps he too goes under another name just now,’ 
suggests Grat. ‘By Jove, I believe you've hit it off. Let’s send for 
him to smoke a cigar.’ No sooner said than done—a polite note was 
despatched, which the warrior answered in person. ‘ Here he comes,’ 
cries Grat, who was all on the look-out. ‘ Why, I never saw that man 
in my life before. Let’s be civil tohim, however.’ ‘Come on board, 
delighted to see you, sir, I’m sure,’ sings out Archie. ‘Our friend 
“Lim” you’ve met before. I vote we liquor on deck this fine even- 
ing,’ and so Archie rattled on to the bewildered officer, who stared 
about him like a dog who has lost his master. ‘I don’t see our other 
friend,’ says he, ‘anywhere. I suppose he will be here, as he asked 
me to come.’ ‘Why, who do you mean? I don’t expect any one 
else to-night. I don’t think I know another soul in the town.’ ‘ Who 
do I expect? Why, Mr. Deacon of course.’ ‘Hold hard, Grat, 
says Archie, ‘not a word, please.’ ‘And what sort of a looking man 
is he, may Task? Anything like me? ‘ Not the least in the world. 
Tall, dark, large beard, and very thin.’ ‘ Whereas,’ replies Archie, 
‘I am quite the reverse. Never mind, he was suddenly called up to 
town and left word for us to entertain you. Now then, let’s mix and 
light up—pipe or cigar—pipe, that’s right. “ Lim,” you don’t smoke, 
that’s your loss ; never mind, you can liquor with the best of us.’ And 
so the ‘ trio’ made a jolly evening of it, and it was pretty late before 
the captain and the now very bewildered Mr. ‘Lim’ reached their 
hotel. ‘What’s the name of our jolly little friend on board?’ asks 
Hampton. ‘His name? Why, his name is “Gratton,”’ says that 
hero himself. 

“The Avoca sailed early that morning, and by the evening Grat 
found himself free to return home and resume his own proper ‘ cog- 
nomen,’ and he swears he will never again sail under false colours.” 

“Thank you greatly, Conyers, for your somewhat rambling 
anecdote, but perhaps you will kindly inform us, as a favour, what 
all this bosh we have been listening to means, for I for one feel rather 
more in a fog than old Grat even could have done.” 

“ With pleasure, my dear fellow. The whole thing’s simple enough. 
Archie’s man (whom he had left in London) picked up the captain down 
there, who mistook him for Archie himself, and he never took the 
trouble to rectify the error.” 
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“But who did the captain himself turn out to be? And was he a 
captain really ?” 

“Oh, he was all right, captain of St. Giles’s volunteers, son of a 
most respectable cheesemonger in Bloomsbury. Just a trifle mad as 
to the army-list—that was all.” 

“Oh, by-the-by, have you heard that old Grat’s affairs are settled ? 
Sutton and the ‘Turtle’ and some other fellows got round him, and 
he has promised never to back a billagain. He won’t break his word, 
T know. The Baron behaved very well in the matter, I’m told. 
You've often heard me say that I never did a bill in my life, and yet 
the Baron and I are the best of friends. Now I'll tell you how that 
happens. Josephs (he wasn’t a Baron then) used to do the barracks 
all over Ireland, with a few bill stamps and a box of jewellery (more 
or less duffing) at his back. We were quartered at Cahir, and, taking 
us in his rounds, he beat us up one very wet afternoon. All the 
fellows were in my room, so we had my gentleman up there, and over 
a weed he managed, I fancy, to do a pretty fair stroke of business. 
That evening we gave a dramatic performance in the riding-school, 
and a precious ‘ mull’ we made of it. The piece was ‘ Used Up,’ and I 
was Sir Charles (for the first and last time, I hope). On account of 
this, we messed earlier than usual, the fellows sloped off one by one, 
leaving old Josephs behind, so I told him not to hurry but to take 
another liquor whilst I dressed. I asked him if he would patronise 
‘The Theatre’ that evening ; he would have been too delighted, it was 
dull work up at the little inn, all alone, but unfortunately he had no 
change of things nearer than Clonmel, so I took compassion on him, 
ordered him up a nice little dinner from the mess-kitchen (not for- 
getting a bottle of Tom Henley’s ‘dry Monopole’), and told my man 
to give him all he wanted in the shape of togs, and an awful swell he 
turned out, and very gorgeous indeed he looked in the front row 
of the stalls—one of my old dress suits, the smartest shirt he 
could fish out (and they were worn rather gaudy in those days), and 
literally blazing with diamonds of his own. Our old chief, who had 
never seen him before, and took him for some foreign potentate at 
least, was very nearly asking him to supper to meet the Marchioness 
of Pennefather, Lady Quin, and all the county swells. However, this 
was prevented. The Jews have a natural taste for the ‘ Drama,’ and 
our performance (mine particularly) was of such rare quality that he 
sloped before the finale. About a week after, a chest of weeds, five 
hundred of them, arrived for me ‘as a slight return for my kindness,’ 
his note said, ‘and if he could ever do me a favour in return he would 
only be too proud to do so.’ 

“ Some time after he established himself here in London, had offices 
in St. James’s Street, and that mansion in Hill Street, and cut a 
tremendous swell. 
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“There was an old school-chum of mine, a man named Lord, in the 
Foreign Office, and in the militia also, same regiment as poor little 
Alfred Tichfield. Well, Lord had backed a lot of bills for Tichfield 
(renewals and all sorts), till they came to a very heavy amount. 
Alfred had bolted, and the other man was let in. Under these 
desperate circumstances he honoured me with his confidence (as if I 
could help him out of sucha scrape). ‘One man has got them all, and 
he has hunted me all over the country. My leave’s up to-morrow, and 
what to do except blow my brains out I know not,’ said the un- 
fortunate fellow. ‘ Well, what on earth can be done? What’s the 
man’s name?’ ‘Josephsof St. James’s Street.’ ‘Do you think Tich- 
field will ever be able to meet this himself? I asked. ‘ Not a doubt 
of it: he’s out of the way only whilst they raise money on his Botley 
Estates.’ ‘Have you ever seen this man Josephs?’ ‘Never, but I 
have had heaps of threatening letters from Levi and Levi, his 
solicitors. 'They won’t give one hour’s time more.’ 

“ ¢ Now look here, I have to lunch out with a man, can’t put it off 
or I would, you must come too, it may cheer you up a bit. No 
danger, not an atom, we will go in the brougham—they are not after 
me, remember.’ So away we go straight to the ‘ Lion’s Den’ (the Hill 
Street one), where I really am expected. Arriving there I leave Lord 
in the brougham and run in. ‘Do you mind my bringing a friend 
with me, Josephs?’ ‘ Bring a dozen if you like. Mrs. J. will be 
delighted to see them all.’ So I beckon the victim in. ‘Lunch not 
quite ready, come into the library.’ Just what I wanted. Then 
I open the ball by winking vigorously at Josephs as I say to him: 
‘Some time ago our mutual friend Josephs promised if he ever could 
do me a favour he would. Knowing him as well as you do, do you 
think he would keep his word if I put it to the test? ‘I am sure 
he would, I would answer for him as I would for myself.’ ‘I am 
very pleased, indeed, to hear you say so’ (as indeed I was, for I was 
afraid I was going a bit too far). ‘I will now tell you what I want 
him to do. A friend of mine, a Mr. Lord, has got into his hands 
through bills of Tichfield’s which are overdue, and he means to have him 
arrested, which would be of no use, as he could never pay, or his friends 
either. Now I want Josephs to give him time.’ 

“<¢Tf he did, would Mr. Lord work for Josephs to get Tichfield to 
square up?’ ‘I can answer that he would, and I have heard from 
the best authority that Tichfield will be able and will settle within 
the next five months.’ ‘Then I tell you what Josephs shall do (to 
oblige you, mind, and to keep his word). He shall give Mr. Lord 
six months’ grace from the present date.’ ‘Then,’ say I, ‘allow me 
to introduce you to Mr. Lord himself.’ ‘I thought as much,’ says J. 
‘I am delighted to see you, sir.’ ‘Iam sure I am deeply indebted 
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for what you have so kindly volunteered on my behalf, says poor 
Lord ; ‘but do you think your friend Mr. Josephs will consent to 
be bound by what you have said? ‘Certain-and sure of it. Here, I 
will write it down, and he shall sign it at once.’ ‘ Then.-he is in this 
very house ?’ says Lord, in an awful funk, ‘In the house! I should 
say so, indeed, he’s in this very room—I’m Josephs.’ 

“¢ Please, sir, lunch is ready.’ 

“T should add that Tichfield paid in good time, and Lord never 
forgot the Baron’s benevolence—indeed, I hear he is now engaged to 
one of the younger daughters, whose ‘ Dot’ (as our French neighbours 
call it) will be pretty considerable.” 
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Che Old Home. 


O xrrrte house lost in the heart of the lindens, 
What would I not give to behold you once more ! 
To inhale once again the sweet breath of your roses, 
And the starry clematis that climbed round your door — 


To see the neat windows thrown wide to the sunshine ; 
The porch where we sat at the close of the day, 

Where the weary foot trav’ller was welcome to rest him, 
And the beggar was never sent empty away ; 


The wainscoted walls, and the low raftered ceilings ; 
To hear the loud tick of the clock on the stair; 

And to kiss the dear face bending over the bible, 
That always was laid by my grandfather’s chair ! 


O bright little garden beside the plantation, 
Where the tall fleurs-de-lis their blue banners unfurled, 
And the lawn was alive with the thrushes and blackbirds, 
I would you were all I had known of the world! 


My sweet pink pea-clusters! My rare honeysuckle! 
My prim polyanthuses all of a row! 

In a garden of dreams I still pass and caress you, 
But your beautiful selves are for ever laid low— 


For your walls, little house, long ago have been levelled ; 
Alien feet your smooth borders, O garden, have trod ; 
And those whom I loved are at rest from their labours, 
Reposing in peace on the bosom of God! 
F. K. B. 


VOL. Liv. K 
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Che Sick-room in Spain. 


Mvcu has been written by English travellers about the Spanish 
statesman and the Spanish poor: about the glories of Seville or 
Madrid, and, in painful contrast, the destitution, ignorance, and bad 
lodging of the field-labourers and the gipsy tribe. In these pages I 
intend to forget the upper ten thousand and the lower millions, and 
speak about the great middle class of Spain, which is, indeed, wholly 
unknown, yet all the while is the very hope of the Spain of to-day. 
By middle class I mean those of gentle rank, and the higher class 
of tradesmen. 

“Tilness in Spain” is a dull title enough to give to any chapter : 
yet perhaps, after all, it is a very human title, and one that will not 
only claim but insure attention. In illness every truth comes out: 
the sick man is shown in his true colours, and his self-control is put 
to the proof, while those who watch around his tumbled couch, in his 
darkened, close, and ill-ventilated cuarto, have their love and patience 
taxed to the uttermost, and show themselves as they really are. 

For many years an exile from my native land, and haying mixed 
almost exclusively with the Spaniards, and speaking their graceful 
language better than my own, I have learnt in health and in sickness 
to love this noble people. 

The prophet said of old—and every sincere heart must echo his wish 
—“TLet me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.” I would add to this wish, “ Let me die that death in a common 
middle-class house in Spain: far be removed from me the pitying or 
contemptuous glances of my stony-eyed and hard-featured country- 
women ; let my last upward gaze be into the dark, lustrous, tearful 
eyes of the Spanish woman ; let her hot brown breast be pressed to 
mine at my last hour of exceeding agony; let me hear her, wandering 
distractedly up and down her homely house, guejandose, quejandose ; 
and let her last words of commendation of my soul to the Christ of 
the Cross and the Virgin of the Griefs be the last earthly word that 
this storm-tossed soul shall hear.” 

Very few Englishmen—nay, not one, has had the opportunities 
that the writer of this paper has enjoyed of seeing, knowing, and 
understanding middle-class Spain. In the terrible deluge of 
rain and bitter cold of December 1876, that left Seville for 
fourteen days in darkness, paralysed all railway traffic and tele- 
graph communication between the capital and the provinces, 
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the writer of this paper lay, for forty days, in a decent 
lodging-house in Madrid, kept by the widow of a general in the 
Spanish army. He was then believed to be dying, and wrote the 
present chapter on “ Illness in Spain” as a little mark of gratitude 
—the only one in his power to offer—to the lady who, unrecompensed 
with any reward, save the answer of a good conscience, nursed, with 
her feeble frame and palpitating heart, the English stranger thrown 
thus sadly, thus rudely, thus penniless on her hands. 

The following are my experiences of “illness in Spain”: and let 
me say that they are fully borne out by all that I have seen and 
known during a residence of four years in Spain—in Andalusia, in 
Cataluia, in the Castiles, in Murcia, in Valencia. In Murcia, 
during the tropic and very fearful heats of 1875, when in August 
the tired field-labourers refused to work, and those who essayed to do 
so died, I was wandering, knapsack on back, among the lonely villages 
of Murcia and Valencia. Sunstroke seized me, in a lonesome pueblo 
del campo: I had in my breast-pocket about twenty pounds in gold, 
the gift of the Times, whose correspondent I then was. Lying down 
on a few sacks, in the loft of a melon-seller’s hut, I gave my whole 
earthly possessions into the hands of a brown-faced, black-eyed, 
untidy-looking Murcian hoyden who belonged to the house. Two 
days afterwards, when I essayed to start, at early morning, I found 
a jug of milk, and—my purse of money intact, laid at my pillow- 
head. I offered a portion of it, with my grateful thanks. 

“No,” said the girl, her great black eyes growing lustrous with 
tears of pity and of anger ; “no, you could not take care of yourself ; 
you were ill, so I and my father and mother took care of you.” 

I could but press her brown fleshy hands with my lips, in token of 
exceeding gratitude, and resolve ever more to love the people who 
could thus nobly treat the poor stranger, with his foreign tongue, 
and his knapsack on his shoulder ; who, ill and fainting, sought their 
humble hospitality, nor sought it in vain. 

A mother, wan and pale with the effects of a recent confinement, 
lay, with her tiny and fast-fading flower clasped to her breast, in a 
little room hardly separated from my own. The doctor came, now 
and again, slouching into the room, cigar in mouth, to see what 
medicine could do. The frantic cries of the tender-hearted woman 
rang through the house when, at last, he said, with the honesty of 
his class, who in Spain never “ keep on” a case when it is hopeless: 
“The child must die: why should I go on, woman, drawing my two 
reals” (a sum equivalent to 5d. of English money) “ of you, when I 
can do nothing ?” 

“Ave Maria purisima! Santisima Virgen de los Dolores! 
Jesu Cristo de mi alma! Try, dear doctor, try, and we will offer a 
K 2 
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whole week’s wages as a votive offering to the Lady of our parish 
church.” 

The kindly doctor “tried”; the little gipsy babe went on dying 
beside me ; the mother’s eyes were streaming with tears—night and 
day she refused to be comforted. 

Every night, as that fierce Murcian sun sank down to rest, that 
mother was left alone; but at the hour of sunset each night, when 
the tired mother slept, a pair of naked feet crept softly to the 
bedside, pulled the camiseta or night-shirt off the mother’s breast, 
and scanned her bosom with scrutinising glance. 

What could it mean? I asked the question, and the Murcian girl 
said: “Don’t you know the trite saying, ‘Such and such a person 
sabe mas que la culebra’?” (i.e. “ knows more than the serpent”). 
I replied in the affirmative. 

“Well,” said she, “es positivo. It is beyond doubt that the 
babe is dying, because a snake every evening sucks the mother’s 
breasts dry while she is asleep. The snake sucks the teats with its 
mouth, keeping its slimy tail in the infant’s mouth to keep it from 
crying out; the mother wakes, and all her milk is gone, and the 
serpent has crept away and hidden itself.” 

I said, “ This can hardly be true.” 

“ Es positivo ; we haye seen it a hundred times,” answered the 
woman. 

This was my first experience of illness in a Murcian pueblo del 
campo, or country village. 

The first feature worthy of notice in treating of illness in Spain is 
the exceedingly human tenderness which it brings forth. I say 
human ; but surely the human cannot be separated from the divine, 
for ancient story and sacred story tell us that the two were once 
joined together, never to be parted. The Spanish peasant woman 
may or may not be a skilful nurse ; her one rule—and to me it appears 
a good rule—is, “Give the patient whatever he likes, whatever he 
asks for.” Both nurse and doctor believe that the palate, after all, is 
the best guide, and a God-given guide, and one to be therefore 
trusted. So what you want is given you, the craving is satisfied, and 
frequently the patient cured. While they give you what you crave 
for, the tender Spanish women bend over your couch and say such 
words as these, as they kiss your burning forehead, and wet it with 
their tears: “O que barba mas mona! O que rico es! Huele como 
el Espiritu Santo: como Jesu Cristo: como un palamito mas rico!” 
—i.e. “Oh what a beautiful beard! Oh how luscious he is! He 
smells, dying, like the Holy Spirit; like Jesus Christ ; like a scented 
and perfumed dove!” All this is uttered, day after day, in an agony 
of tears. Human tenderness, divine love, are blended in a graceful 
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yet, to English ears perhaps, incongruous melody, in the phraseology 
and manners of this the most passionately fond race upon God’s earth. 

The next feature to be observed is the excessive generosity en- 
gendered by common suffering and the living together under a 
common roof. In the Spain of to-day the whole middle class is now 
in a state of suffering ; the lady of gentle birth has fallen in fortune, 
and the tears of regret for the past and anxiety for the future course 
down her powdered cheeks (violet powder is the rule; even your 
servant powders her face), as she shows you her jfile of pawn-tickets. 
Her husband died ; he was a general in the army; he had a pension. 
Yes, but the pension was never paid—is never paid; and the poor 
lady parts little by little with all the jewellery that her husband 
once laid at her tiny feet when she was a lovely Spanish girl; and all 
the furniture that has been treasured in the family for twice fifty 
years. For Spain is the land of heirlooms, and to lose your furniture 
is to many like the loss of life itself. ‘What matters it to me to 
live; to-day I have sold my locket and my coffer.” 

Both rich and poor live, for the most part, a gregarious life; there 
are few villages, and all flock into the towns. In one house, each 
room is occupied by a family, or by a separate tenant. All suffer 
daily from the decadence of all things; all feel the heavy and 
oppressive taxation of the present government; and all join in 
curses not loud but very, very deep against the rulers of the country ! 
One paper, and only one—probably the Imparcial (for all middle- 
class Spain is Radical and Liberal to the core)—is taken in for the 
house (it costs but two farthings), and passed round from room to 
room. And soa warm fellow-feeling is engendered, and, as we all 
know from bitter experience, “a common love from common suffering 
springs.” 

Once, lying ill in a middle-class house of the kind referred to, I 
asked for two things—the loan of a little money, and a daily paper. 
“Senor,” said the lady, “do you not know that the paper is taken 
in for the house, and that our rule in Spain is that the sick man 
has it for the first spell? Why waste a halfpenny a day upon 
the Impareial 2?” 

This shows another point—the exceeding frugality of the Spanish 
people—a frugality that no one would believe, were it not advanced 
on authority like my own. The highest lady in the land will haggle 
nine hours for threepence, and burst with witty laughter and sharp 
repartee when she enters the drawing-room with the three offending 
coppers in her tiny white hand. 

This frugality is seen in everything. The traveller wonders why 
there are so few buffets in Spain. The answer is, because every 
Spaniard and Spanish housewife on their journey pack and take their 
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own basket of provision, and so save money. The ministerial organ, 
the Correspondencia, has at the foot of its political news a novel 
which appears in diurnal portions. Every paterfamilias gives the 
paper (it costs two farthings) to his daughter, and she tears off, for 
her own and her mother’s perusal, the bottom part, and hands the 
remnant to her father for his journey. 

I have said that, dying and in poverty, I asked for the loan of a 
little money. The lady said, “All that you want you shall have ; 
desewide ’usted””—t.e. “Don’t trouble yourself.” This struck me at 
the time as exceedingly noble; for I was unknown to her ! 

But, once admitted as a guest at a Spanish house, you become one 
of the family, part and parcel of themselves; and the divine tender- 
ness of the women and the delicate feeling of the men are worthy 
of the deepest reverence. Unhappy themselves, unhappiness in a 
stranger is a sufficient title for him to win their sympathy, and the 
marvellous way in which a man and his interests are identified with 
their own by the whole household, down to the seveno, or night 
watchman, who probably shares the top garret with his comely wife, 
is one of the most striking features in middle-class life in Spain. It 
is, in its simplicity, medieval; in its quaint forms of courtesy, 
oriental ; in its nobleness, it belongs to the age of chivalry. 

Tt was on a pitch-dark, rainy, sleety, snowing night in Madrid, 
that, after writing until the pen fell from my powerless and semi- 
paralysed fingers, I fell in an agony of pain on my bed; the charcoal- 
pan (brasero or copa) grew less and less warm; the lights burned 
low, and flickered out at last. Into the room swept the kindly lady 
of the house. “ Que es eso ?” —“ What’s this ?” she asked. I answered, 
“T am dying, I think.” The piercing scream that burst from her 
lips I shall never forget; in a moment a gentleman lodging in the 
next room went, without a murmur, through snow and rain for the 
doctor, and in his absence the lady bent over me saying : 

“Pobrecito: pobre infeliz!” (7.e. “ Poor little fellow, poor unhappy 
man!”)—TI stand, by the way, six feet four inches without my shoes ! 
—and while the tears rolled down her kindly face she said, “I would 
sooner have died one thousand times than that you should die 
here.” 

The medico was soon on the spot. 

Much has been said for and against Spanish practitioners. I take 
leave to mention that they are in no way behind those of France and 
England; of late years they have, as a body, made gigantic strides 
in learning, and the newest Parisian books are found on their shelves. 
Of course, in the old-fashioned country villages the doctor is 
somewhat of a butcher: he is for ever having recourse to bleeding, 
an operation which he never performs himself; he merely writes on 
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a paper—papelito—the number of ounces of blood to be taken from 
the subject, and the bleeder who performs the operation is the barber 
in the nearest street. Bleeding in this country is, if not an absolute 
necessity, at any rate a very great relief: and I, for one, look kindly 
upon it. 

In this country strong English remedies completely fail to have 
any good effect. Mercury is downright poison; rhubarb has no 
effect at all for good: magnesia and sal de guerra, quinine and 
decoctions of soothing herbs, with abundance of fruit (the fruta del 
tiempo), are the chief remedies. 

The doctor is paid by the poor two reals (5d.) per visit: by the rich, 
10d.—i.e. the silver franc, or peseta. He writes the prescription, 
and your servant takes it to the botica, or apothecary’s shop, with a 
tumbler or cup: and the mixture comes back, without label or 
written receipt, the servant merely putting the tumbler down by your 
bedside, with the words, “ You are to take this in three doses, and the 
apothecary sends his best wishes that you will soon be all right!” 

In all the out-of-the-way towns the families of poor and rich pay 
to the doctor an annual sum of five ducats, i.e. 24 dols., per annum, 
for which sum he attends the whole family, servants included. He 
collects his “rents,” as they are called, on Christmas Eve, and 
expects a present of a fowl or turkey from each house, in addition 
to his hardly earned cash. 

So frugal, so simple, so patriarchal is life in Spain. 

And how slow runs its tide! An ex-minister of the late Spanish 
Republic, a warm personal friend of my own, was, a few weeks since, 
dangerously ill; he, to save money, actually sent per post to his 
brother, a physician in practice at Malaga, an account of his ailment, 
and waited four days for the receipt of the prescription. It came 
at last. But before it came my friend had had a fit, and his 
hostess prescribed “lemon juice and coffee ”—she said it was “ bilious- 
ness.” 

The bright sun, thank God, scatters ailments to the winds: ill- 
nesses are, as a rule, not of long duration. Infant mortality is fear- 
fully high—the only branch of medical science not understood in 
Spain is that of the diseases of infants and children. To remedy this 
defect, the Duchess of Santoia has commenced founding a series of 
children’s hospitals, each with a medical school, solely for children’s 
diseases, attached. The foundation-stone of the first was laid in 
Madrid a few weeks since, and others in the provinces will follow. 

The Spanish doctor is full of sympathy, nay, eaten up with it: 
yet so full of prejudice are the people of the middle class that they 
say of the doctors, “Los todos son tios bestios, y no tienen corazon ”— 
i.e. “ They are all old beasts, and have no heart.” Heart—carino (i.e. 
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affection)—and chivalrous feeling, in the Peninsula, usurps entirely 
the place of high principle; and good impulses usurp the place of 
integrity of character and purpose. 

The Spanish middle classes are chivalrous, astute, clever, sober, frugal, 
tender-hearted; they have every possible grace of mind and heart ; 
but they have little education, and a mere shell of religion flung to 
them. Thus heavily handicapped in the race of the world, they fall 
to the rear, and are of those last who will one day be first. 

Let me here recount four anecdotes of my illness, illustrating at once 
the deep religious feeling of the Spanish woman, together with what 
is now making gigantic strides—a good wholesome rationalism. 

The lady who nursed me night and day came to my bedside once— 
damp, dark, and cold was the windowless cuarto where I lay—and 
said, “I have prayed for you all night: if God spares your life, will 
you make a votive offering to the Virgin of the Church?” I readily 
and gratefully acquiesced, and, with that delicacy of feeling for which 
Spaniards are so justly famed, she said, “ But do not do it if it be 
against your religion !” 

She herself, after weeks of nursing, day and night, fell ill; long 
she struggled against it; at last she said, coming to my bedside, 
and bursting into tears, “Ido not think God will make me ill, 1 
have all the work of the casa and all the nursing to do; and if God 
makes me ill, I shall say, Hntonces Dios es injusto: es malo” (“ God is 
unjust—is bad; and I don’t believe He zs bad”) ; “tengo mas creencia 
que nadie” (“TI have more faith than any one”). No idea did this 
simple soul possess of the Fatherhood of God; of prayers answered 
in the spirit and not in the letter. He was her God—the God of 
the medizval theologians ! 

Then at last my recovery drew near, and though worn out with 
nursing, all my hostess said was: “Oh! you will soon return to 
sunny Andalusia—the land of La Maria Santisima, and oh! what 
joy for you! and oh! what sorrow for me!’ All thought of her own 
suffering, all natural craving for rest for her tired frame, were for- 
gotten. She thought only of the way-worn stranger, on whom and 
his suffering she had lavished all her heart and her substance ! 

Add to their exceeding tenderness the keen wit of the Spanish 
women, and you have, if not a nurse well-trained, at least a nurse whom 
a keen wit and a great natural tenderness of heart have made a regular 
sister of charity, one of nature’s own succourers of the afflicted. 

“They say God chastens those whom He loves: I wish to Heaven 
He did not love me so much, then; or you either—for you seem to 
be having a bad time of it” (“ pasando un mal rato”). 

Natural wit, natural tender goodness of heart, deep powers of sym- 
pathy, tenderly defined delicacy of feeling—these make up a part, 
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a side, of the Spanish character, which is best displayed and brought 
out in its most striking contrast and its richest colours against the 
sombre, sordid misery of “ illness in Spain.” 

Everything is left very much to nature, and to nature’s God, in 
this land where all are children of nature—and, let me add, very noble 
children. The poor man lies in his dark alcoba, the rich man in the 
same—a windowless, ill-ventilated room, opening into the dining- 
room. There are no curtains, for were there any, heat and bugs would ° 
abound; but the door has two panels of glass, and privacy is insured 
by a curtain of chintz over the glass. 

It is fever, then it is intermittent fever, then it is pernicious fever 
—the last stage has been reached. 

At eight o'clock at night, when the wintry air is noisy with the 
sound of las animas, that is, the bells summoning all to pray for 
the souls in Purgatory, you hear suddenly the ring-ting-a-ting, 
ring-ting-a-ting of the tiny silver bell carried by the boy who heads 
the Procession of the Host. The procession passes down the winding 
streets, five or six priests walking at the head, a noisy rabble 
following. They enter the sick man’s house, they kiss him, give the 
Host, and tinkling bell and murmuring priests return to the chapelry 
of the time-honoured church. There is one more act, one more scene, 
ere the game of life versus death is played out—extreme unction. 

“ Yo soy como los oleados” (“ I am like one who has been anointed ”) : 
so runs the trite Spanish proverb, which means, ‘I am so far gone 
that it does not matter now who sees my nakedness, or what they do 
tome.” In cases of vomit, where the sick man would throw up 
the forma or wafer, and so the Host is not offered; or, in the last 
stages of fever, when the sufferer is unconscious ; or to avoid annoy- 
ing a fretful man, and so hastening his death, extreme unction is 
administered—but only by the desire of the relations; absolution 
follows, ,but sw majestad, i.e. the Host, is not administered. In 
extreme unction the oil is placed on the palms of the hands, soles of 
the feet, chest, forehead, and stomach; the bedclothes are pulled off ; 
the body nearly bared ; the forehead repeatedly kissed. 

Oftentimes this has a good effect; for in Spain, where all are 
highly strung and over-sensitive, the touch of the hand restores 
life, or, what is much the same thing, electricity. Thus, when once 
living in the same house with a lady from Ecija, near Cordoba, when 
she was taken ill, I heard her ask for any “ person who had gracia 
en la mano”—i.e. power in their hand. Those who have this 
are those who, as infants, were born with an entire caul; and when 
they rub the afflicted part of the body of man, woman, or child, the 
sufferer recovers! At least so they say; and I for one believe in 
the efficacy of the cure. I have never yet seen it fail. 
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In a race naturally inclined to the romantic and the idea of the 
supernatural many superstitions linger on; of these I offer here some 
which relate to illness and death. 

When lying ill in Madrid, a Spanish gentlewoman came to 
call upon me, and after some altercation at the door was refused 
admittance. I remonstrated feebly, and one of the servants said, in 
the tone of one who had, in her own opinion, constituted herself a 
sort of guardian angel: “ Pero, sefor, ella es una Despenadora”— 
ae. “ But, sir, she is one of those women whose entrance into the 
sick man’s chamber is sure to precipitate his death !” 

When a person is very ill, a sort of bee, with large wings, of 
body sometimes black, sometimes scarlet, buzzes in at the window, 
and whirrs and beats itself to death (doubtless blinded by the light) 
against wall and ceiling. The entry of this beast is supposed to be a 
sure foretoken of the sick man’s death; and_ if it be the species with 
the black body, all hope is gone—the Spaniards say “the black- 
bodied bee has more malicia than the red.” This animal is called 
abejorro. 

Should the sick man cross his hands on his breast, in prayer, 
the Spanish nurse will say, “It is well,” but if he doze in that 
posture, it is, in her estimation, a sure sign of coming death. 

On Tuesday you must not change your medical adviser, nor set 
out on a journey, if ill, unless you wish to break the heart of your 
kindly nurse; nor must any black dogs come and scratch up the 
earth at the outer door: if they do, your fate is sealed. Nor must 
three candles be burning at once in the sick man’s chamber, nor one 
alone ; the quantity must be either two candles, or one mariposa. 

This mariposa—the only cheap, good, and indeed faultless light 
for the sick-room—is deserving of mention, as it ought to be intro- 
duced into all our English hospitals and peasant cottage sick-rooms. 
Mariposa means a butterfly, but applied to the sick-room it is a tiny 
star of cork, with a little wax wick rising up from its middle: this 
is floated on a tumbler of water, with a thin coating of oil. Its cost 
is two farthings per night, its light subdued, but better than that of 
a rushlight; and on the whole, it is the best invention hitherto found 
out for a sick-room. 

Would you, gentle reader, hear of the Spanish woman’s little faults 
in illness? They are but little—mere motes in the sunbeam of her 
grace! True, while the man is silent and self-controlled in sickness, 
the Spanish woman is devoid of all self-control in mental or bodily 
affliction ; true, she is very passionate; true, she is fussy; true, she 
wanders up and down sala and corridor, even within earshot of her 
loved and dying one, guejandose, or complaining aloud—a word that 
has no equivalent in English—she says, “Dios mio! Dios Eterno! 
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Dios de mi alma y de mi corazon!”—i.e. “My God! Eternal God! 
God of my soul and of my life!” And does not the English nurse 
say, “ God bless us!” and “ Dearie me!” and “ Bless my life!” ? True, 
the Spanish woman is oftentimes more tender and indulgent than 
skilful; but oh! how devoted she is, how divine is her pride in doing 
all with her own hands for the sick one of her family—a pride that, 
if painful at times, is but the exaggeration of a great virtue. 

And so we leave the Spaniard in illness; but should you, my 
reader, be ill in Spain, may your couch be as well tended as was 
mine, and may you receive such a letter as did I on my recovery : 


“TI have forgotten all the black pains of nursing, all my sufferings. I 
only think, when I look at the white coverlet, in the dark room where 
for forty days you lay dying of fever—I only think, oh! how I wish he 
were back, that I might love and tend him once more! But no, it is joy 
for you to be well, and away again on your travels. Oh! what sorrow for 
me! “ ANTONIA ——.” 


Hueu James Rose. 





A Robin perched on a Sun-dial. 


1. 


Tue robin sings on the dial, 

For what knows he about time, 
Red-breasted atom, whose life 

Is only an endless trial 
To out-do all rivals in strife 


Of melody’s silver chime. 


2. 


The shadow travelling slow 
Is the lord of everything, 
Terrible shortener of days. 
But the sweet bird does not know— 


He sings ’mid the summer haze, 


In the wintriest cold he'll sing. 


Mortimer Co..ins. 








What one can hit upon. 
By H. C. ANDERSEN. 


THERE was a young man who had the intention to be a poet. He 
wanted to be a poet by Easter, marry, and gain a livelihood by his 
poems, and he knew that was to be done if he could only hit upon 
the way, and this he could not hit upon. 

He was born too late, all was thought of before he came into the 
world—everything was poeticised and written about. 

“Lucky people those born a thousand years ago!” said he; “it 
was easy enough then to be immortal! Even he was a lucky man 
who was born a hundred years ago—then there was still something to 
sing of ; now is the world outwritten, what is there that I can writea 
poem about?” He studied after this fashion so that he became un- 
well and down in the dumps—the unhappy man ; no doctor could be 
of any use to him, but perhaps the old witch. She lived in a little 
house not far from the toll bar, and the large swing-gate across the 
road she opened for folk driving and riding; she certainly might 
do more than open a gate; she was cleverer than the doctor who drives 
in his own carriage and pays rank-tax.* 

“T shall go to her!” said the young man. The house she dwelt in 
was small and neat, but an unpoetical place to look at ; not a tree—not 
a flower ; there stood, however,a bee-hive outside the door, very useful ; 
and a little potato-garden, very useful; and a patch of ground covered 
with sloe-bushes, they had done flowering and left berries that draw 
the mouth together when tasted before they are touched by the frost. 

“Tt is just like the poetry-lacking age, this place, I can see,” 
thought the young man, and that was at any rate one thought—one 
grain of golden sand—that he had found at the old hag’s door. 

“Write it down!” said she; “crumbs are also bread! why you 
come here I know, you cannot hit upon the way, and yet you will 
be a poet by Easter.” 


* The tax of his rank or title. People in Denmark who wear a title are 
required to pay a tax, called Rank-tax (Rang skat) ; for instance, a Geheime 
Conferentsraad is taxed by the State for the pleasure of wearing his title 
80 rigsdollars per annum—a Geheimeetatsraad so many rigsdollars per 
annum, and so on, in proportion to the rank. Each official in Denmark 
must pay a tax according to his rank or state-title conferred upon him by 
the king. 
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“Everything is written down!” said he. “This age is very 
different to times gone by.” 

“Yes,” said the woman, “ in times gone by old witches were burnt, 
and poets went about with lean stomachs and out at elbows. The age 
happens just to be a good one ; it is quite the best, but you have not 
looked at it in the right light, you have not pricked up your ears, and 
never even say your prayers before going to bed. Brimful and over- 
flowing is the age of all kinds of poetic life, and things to tell about, 
if one has only the talent to tell. You can see that by looking at 
Nature how all grows and buds—draw from the running and still 
waters, but you must understand how—understand to catch a sunbeam. 
Try just for a moment my spectacles, put my speaking-trumpet in 
your ear, whisper a little prayer, and leave off thinking about 
yourself.” 

This last was a terribly hard thing to do, and more even than an 
old witch could expect. 

She then gave him her glasses and her ear-trumpet, and there he 
stood calmly and quietly in the potato-garden; she then put in his 
hand a fine potato—sounds came from inside—he listened, it was a song 
with words—the potato’s history; interesting—an every-day story 
in ten parts, ten lines were enough. And what sang the potato ? 

It sang of itself and its family ; the potato’s arrival in Europe, the 
troubles it had experienced, and what it had suffered before its intro- 
duction came to be, as now, acknowledged of greater benefit to mankind 
than a nugget of gold. 

“We were by royal command distributed in every town from the 
Town-hall; notice was given of our great importance, but no one 
could believe it, neither did any one understand even how to plant us. 
One dug a trench and threw his whole bushel of potatoes into it; 
another put one potato here, another potato there, under the earth, 
and waited till there should come up a large tree wherefrom one 
could gather potatoes. There came then a growth, blossom, fruit full 
of water, but it all withered away. No one gave a thought as to 
what there might be at the roots, blessings: potatoes. Yes, we have 
had our experience and suffered, that our forefathers can say, they 
and we, that is quite the same! What story-tellings !” 

“Yes, that is enough of that,” said the old woman; “now look at 
the sloe-berries !” 

“We are also,” said the sloe-berries, “near neighbours in potato’s 
Homeland, in the higher North still than where they grow. There 
came Norsemen from Norway, they steered out into the west, through 
the ocean mists, and over the boisterous billows, to an unknown land 
where, beyond the ice and the snow, they found herbs and grass and 
bushes with the blue-black berries of the vine: sloe-berries—they 
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ripened in the frost, so do we. And the land was called Vineland, 
Markland, Sloeland.”* 

“ That is quite a romantic story!” said the young man. 

“Yes, come along with me,” said the old hag, and she led him to 
the bee-hive. He looked in. What life! What activity! There 
were bees on all sides, and their wings they put in motion that there 
might be a healthy current of air all round the wondrous workshop, 
that was their business; then bees came from the outside born with 
baskets on their legs—they brought flower-dust, it was turned out, 
cleansed, and made into honey and wax; they come, they go; the 
queen-bee wished also to fly, but they all wanted to go with her, and 
it was not time yet; fly still she would. What did they do? They bit 
the wings of her majesty, and then she was obliged to remain. 

“Get up now on the bank here,” said she ; “come and look out 
over the country roads, where good people may be seen !” 

“Oh! what amotley throng!” said the young man. “Story upon 
story, that whispers and sings, but it seems all confused—oh, I feel so 
giddy—in a minute I shall fall.” 

“ Nay, nay, nay, go right on!” said the old woman ; “ go right into 
the crowd of beings, have an eye for them, ears for them, and heart 
also! so, you will soon see! but before you go I must have my glasses 
and my trumpet!” and with this she took away both. 

“Now I can see nothing at all!” said the young man, “nor hear 
anything either !” 

“Well! Well! Then you cannot be a poet by Easter,” said the 
old wise woman. 

“ But when then ?” asked he. 

“Neither by Easter nor by Whitsuntide! you do not learn to hit 
upon.” 

“What shall I do then to gain bread-and-cheese by poetry ?” 

“That you may do even before Lent. Strike the poets on the cask !f 
strike their writings, that is the same as hitting them themselves. 
But do not be afraid in the least; strike hard home and you will get 
the dumplingst whereon you may live, you and your wife!” 

“ What one can hit upon!” said the young man, and then he struck 
upon the cask§ the whole row of poets as he could not be a poet 
himself. 


* This relates to the discovery of America by the Icelanders in the year 
1000 A.D. 

t In olden times a cat was put into a cask, and the merrymakers struck 
the head of the barrel with thick staves, and whoever was so fortunate as 
to break in the head he was crowned Cat-king. 

{ The one who breaks in the head is rewarded by currant-dumplings. 

§ Turned critic. 





Vote to the ‘Balade” of Chaucer to his Empty Purse, 


A modernized version of which, by R. H. Horne, appeared in 
TEMPLE Bar for March. 


Tur above-mentioned “ Balade” was sent to Henry IV. on his 
accession, with the following LEnvoye, which I have slightly 


modernized :— 


“OQ Conqueror of Brut-es Albion, 
Which that by line and free election 
Be very King, this song to you I send; 
And thou that mayest all mine harms amend, 
Have mind upon my supplication.” 


And, doubtless in answer to this appeal, Henry IV. doubled Chaucer's 
pension within four days after he came to the throye, by granting 
him on October 3, 1399, forty marks yearly, in addition to the 
annuity which King Richard had given him. (See Nicolas’s ‘ Life 
of Chaucer,’ i. 40, Morris’s edition.) 


F, J. Furnivatt. 








